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The Biblical Doctrine of Ministry’ 
By William J. Moore 
1. The Ministry of Jesus 


IN THE 
sixth century B.C. the little kingdom of Judah was crushed under the heel 
of Nebuchadnezzar of Babylonia and, as punishment for their rebellion, the 
leading citizens were transported from their beloved homeland to the coun- 
try of their captors. A poet among the exiles expressed the bitterness of 
their spirits in a dirge found in Psalm 137:’ 


By the waters of Babylon, 
there we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered Zion. 
On the willows there 
we hung up our lyres. 
For there our captors 
required of us songs, 
and our tormentors, mirth, saying, 
“Sing us-one of the songs of Zion!” 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a foreign land? 


THE SERVANT OF THE LoRD 


But there was at least one in those dark days who was able to sing. A 
prophet with penetrating insights into the ways of God with men brought to 
his people a message of hope, presented especially in a group of poems on 
the theme, “the Servant of the Lord.” They are found in the second part 
of the book of Isaiah, sometimes called Second-Isaiah.* This prophet, 
whose name we do not know, interpreted the sufferings of the people as the 
hardships characteristic of a servant in those days. Israel should regard 
itself as the servant of the Lord, not abandoned as many of them thought, 
but chosen by him to be his witness among the nations. 

Prophetic voices over long, disappointing years had comforted Israel 
with the doctrine of the Remnant: in spite of the sins of the nation, God in 

1. The four papers on this theme were presented on the annual New Testament Lectureship 
at Northwest Christian College, Eugene, Oregon, in January, 1956. 

2. Unless otherwise indicated, the quotations in this work are taken from the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. 


3. Isaiah 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12. Note also the references to the “servant” in 
the context of these poems: 41:8; 42:19; 43:8ff.; 44:1-5; 44:26; 45:4; 48:20. 


(355) 
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his mercy would save some to be his people. Our unnamed prophet of the 
exile tried to lead his people a step further in their spiritual pilgrimage by 
his recurring theme—not the faithful few saved, but the faithful few sav- 
ing. Here we have a healthy doctrine of election: a people chosen by God, 
not primarily for special favors, but for solemn responsibilities—called to 
serve. The humiliation of exile and the attendant suffering, from this point 
of view, were really a badge of the high calling of the service of God.‘ 


But you, Israel, my servant, .. . 
fear not, for I am with you, 
be not dismayed, for I am your God; 
I will strengthen you, I will help you, 
I will uphold you with my vic- 
torious right hand.°® 


The words of the prophet fell on deaf ears. The mission of being a 
suffering servant of the Lord was not accepted by the exiled nation nor yet 
by an enlightened Remnant of Israel. Probably the lofty ideal was not even 
understood, let alone accepted. Great prophets are usually ahead of 
their times. 


But eventually, some six centuries later, one did appear in Hebrew 
society who understood, accepted, and fully realized the ideal of the servant 
of the Lord. He came from a carpenter’s home in a small city in an out 
of the way corner of the Roman empire. He seemed to be obsessed with 
the idea of the kingdom of God, the doing of the will of God on earth, and 
by his consecrated life he demonstrated what citizenship in God’s kingdom 
is like. His dedication to the service of God the Father implied for him 
service to the Father’s other needy children, all potential citizens of the 
kingdom. He associated with common folk: fishermen, tax gatherers, and 
the like. He talked about loving one’s neighbor and being merciful. He 
said that it was more blessed to give than to receive and that the greatest 
among men must be the servant of men. He taught that men should love 
even their enemies and pray for those who persecute them. “He went about 
doing good and healing all that were oppressed by the devil, for God was 
with him” (Acts 10:38). He found people living in the doldrums, bruised 
and numbed by the harsh circumstances of life. He left them with a feeling 
of spiritual well-being, infused with a new dynamic for living. “The great 
throng [the common people] heard him gladly” (Mark 12:37). 


But from the beginning this good man was criticized, especially by the 
religious leaders. As his popularity increased so the opposition mounted 
until eventually there came a showdown. He set his face steadfastly and 
went to Jerusalem resolved to seek first the kingdom of God and his righte- 


4. Isaiah 41:8-10. 
5. Compare Isaiah 49:6. 
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ousness whatever the cost. His enemies laid hold of him late at night and 
brought accusations against him. They rushed him through a trial that was 
a caricature of Roman justice. They took him out of the city and nailed 
him to a cross. 

The cross of Jesus Christ is a dramatic portrayal of the principle of 
suffering and sacrifice embodied in one who deliberately chose to live out 
the ideal of the servant of the Lord. The Fourth Gospel with an insight 
that must have originated with the Master himself refers to the crucifixion 
as the glorification (John 7:39; 12:23; etc.). Ordinarily in those days 
people viewed a Roman cross with terror. It represented death, degrada- 
tion, and humiliation in the extreme. A normal person had a feeling of 
revulsion and horror in the presence of a crucified man. But Jesus Christ 
has changed men’s attitude towards a cross. He demonstrated the ultimate 
in human dignity and nobility by a life of service to God and service to 
man. He accepted freely and cheerfully the burdens of oppressed humanity 
and interpreted this as the high privilege of serving God. 

He was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; 


upon him was the chastisement that made us whole, 
and with his stripes we are healed.° 


Man has no higher destiny than this. No greater favor can come to a person 
than that of being a servant of God such as was Jesus, the willing sharer of 
human woes. The cross represents this service of God carried to the limit. 
The crucifixion was a dramatic climax to a life lived out in sacrificial 
service to God. The Fourth Gospel is right. His crucifixion is really his 
glorification. The cross symbolizes uncompromising devotion to the service 


of God. 
THE MEssIAH 


The hope that springs eternal in the human breast has often expressed 
itself in a vision of a Utopia, an ideal community. The ancient Hebrews 
had such a vision. The Greek words ow topos mean “no place’; for some 
the Utopia has been in the nature of a pleasant pipe-dream—no real place 
at all. But among the Hebrews the kingdom of God was conceived as the 
actual goal towards which history moved. It was a profoundly religious con- 
cept, witnessing to man’s faith in the ultimate triumph of the will of God. 

Since people, even those who share the same religious tradition, have 
different notions of the will of God, the specifications of the Hebrew ideal 
order were not always in agreement. However, there was a rather common 
belief that the Utopian state would have the general features of the kingdom 
of David, the glories of which had been enhanced in the telling over many 


6. Isaiah 53:5. 
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centuries until it was popularly regarded as the golden age of the past. 
Naturally, since the dynasty of David had occupied the throne from the 
beginning to the end of the kingdom of Judah, a son of David would lead 
the coming, ideal kingdom, and lead it as a general of the armies crushing 
the enemies of God. The Davidic nature of the messianic reign is indi- 
cated in the following psalm from the first century B.C.: 


Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their king the son of David, 

At the time which Thou seest, O God, that he may reign over Israel thy servant. 

And gird him with strength, that he may shatter unrighteous rulers, 

And that he may purge Jerusalem from nations that trample [her] down to 
destruction. 

Wisely, righteously he shall thrust out sinners from [the] inheritance. 

He shall destroy the pride of the sinner as a potter’s vessel. 

With a rod of iron he shall break in pieces all their substance, 

He shall destroy the godless nations with the word of his mouth; 

At his rebuke nations shall flee before him, 

And he shall reprove sinners for the thoughts of their heart.’ 


The descendant of David who would lead the people of God in the new 
order was designated Messiah, “anointed,” (Greek, christos) because in 
ancient times a king as he assumed office was annointed by a representative 
of religion and thus consecrated to his kingly task.“ The anointing was a 
kind of coronation ceremony. 


The creed that distinguished the early Christian community from the 
rest of the world and particularly from Judaism was the simple assertion 
“Jesus is the Messiah [Christ].”” The Christians were convinced that in 
Jesus of Nazareth God had acted in a unique way in history, that with his 
ministry the kingdom of God had come, and that in following him as their 
Messiah they were conforming to the will of God. Upon this creed as a 
foundation the church has been built (Matt. 16:16-18). This was the theme 
of the apostolic preaching (Acts 2:36; 17:3). At the end of his gospel 
John declared that the purpose he had in writing was that people may “be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ” (John 20:31). Though they are not as ex- 
plicit as this, quite clearly the other three wrote their gospels with the same 
general purpose in mind. 


An obvious point of difference between the first three gospels and the 
fourth is that in the latter Jesus adopts messianic functions and is recog- 
nized as the Messiah from the beginning of his public career. In Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke the messiahship of Jesus is only gradually unfolded and 
comprehended. Some New Testament scholars are inclined to consider 
John’s presentation in the nature of an idealization that, in the interests of 
theological interpretation, sometimes ignores the cold facts upon which the 


7. Psalms of Solomon 17:2I1ff. 
8. See for example, I Samuel 9:27-10:1; I Samuel 16:12-13; I Kings 1:39. 
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interpretation is based. The Synoptic gospels give us what is very likely 
to have been the actual course of events. Jesus makes no public messianic 
claims as he begins his ministry and his companions recognize him as the 
Messiah only after they have long association with him. As a matter of fact 
Jesus seems anxious to avoid being recognized as the Messiah. 

All three Synoptic gospels agree in their witness to a crisis in Jesus’ 
ministry on the occasion of his retiring with his disciples to Caesarea 
Philippi on the northern borders of Galilee, perhaps two years after the 
ministry began and less than a year before his crucifixion. Prior to this 
time Jesus had become highly popular as a doer of “mighty works” and a 
teacher of righteousness preparing men for the kingdom of God. But he 
sensed something sinister in this popularity. He urged those who were 
benefitted by him not to spread his fame abroad and, after five thousand 
“like sheep without a shepherd” (Mark 6:34) pursued him out into un- 
inhabited places, he withdrew from Galilee and went into hiding in Phoe- 
nicia. He probably feared a fanatical uprising that would make him a 
king over a populace that had very inadequate comprehension of the nature 
of the kingdom of God.’ Avoiding the large crowds and the big cities he 
went with his disciples to Caesarea Philippi and there began what was vir- 
tually a new ministry. The crisis came to a head with the declaration by 
Peter, the spokesman of the Twelve: “You are the Messiah.” Jesus ad- 
mitted the claim but charged his disciples to keep the news to themselves 
and from that point on concentrated on the task of leading them into an 
understanding of the true nature of his messiahship. Apparently he enter- 
tained no hope that the masses who had previously followed him would 


comprehend. 


THE SERVANT-MESSIAH 


According to the Sermon on the Mount Jesus declared “I have come 
not to abolish [the law and the prophets] but to fulfill them” (Matt. 5:17). 
What he meant by fulfilling can be determined quite easily by the illustra- 
tions that follow in Matthew 5:21-48. In brief, in the Sermon on the Mount 
“fulfill” means to complete a process that was begun earlier, and in the 
completion of the law and the prophets Jesus gives us teachings that go so 
far beyond those of the past that they seem hardly to be related. “Give to 
him that begs from you” is the fulfillment of “‘an eye for an eye” only for 
the one who is sensitive to a progressive development in the religious ex- 
perience of the Hebrew people. However, Matthew also employs the term 
fulfill in another way; namely, in the sense of an exact equation. Taking 
his cue from the rabbis of that day he found in the Hebrew Scriptures cer- 
tain statements that in content were so much like events in the first century 


9. See John 6:15. 
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A.D. that they were regarded by him as photographically exact forecastings 
of history. So Hosea’s “Out of Egypt have I called my son,” a plain refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the past, is regarded by Matthew as an eighth century 
B.C. forecast of Jesus’ return to Palestine from Egypt (Matt. 2:15). 


We feel quite justified in saying that Jesus fulfills prophecy and the 
New Testament is the fulfillment of the Old only if we use fulfill as it is 
employed in the Sermon on the Mount. Thus we draw attention to the pur- 
poseful continuity of history and the progressive revelation of the mind of 
God to man suggested in the opening statement of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, “It was little by little and in different ways that God spoke in old 
times to our forefathers through the prophets, but in these latter days he 
has spoken to us in a Son.”** Well-meaning Christians have rendered a 
distinct disservice to the cause of Christ by regarding the Old Testament as 
largely a collection of precise forecastings of events in the Christian dis- 
pensation. Certainly, the truth of God as it is in Jesus Christ is related to 
and harmonious with God’s revelation through Isaiah and Amos and Moses 
but his significance for us is bound up more with his differences from than 
his likeness to the old order. The church from the beginning has regarded 
Jesus as the fulfillment or completion of the ancient Hebrew messianic 
hope. But if we think of fulfillment as the realization in exact detail of 
an ancient forecast, we are obliged to say that Jesus did not fulfill the por- 
trait of the political and militaristic messianic hero of passages like Psalm 
2 and Psalm 110. The fact is that Jesus’ conception of the role of the 
Messiah was a radical departure from the thought of his people generally. 
To him the Messiah was the suffering servant of the Lord. The Hebrews 
were familiar with the figure of the expected Messiah. Second-Isaiah’s 
servant of the Lord they also knew, if perhaps somewhat vaguely. But 
they did not associate the two." Jesus introduced them for the first time to 
the concept of the Servant-Messiah.** Though he did not actually apply 
the term servant to himself Jesus without doubt regarded himself as such 
and freely quoted from the servant passages in reference to his ministry.”* 


After telling them not to spread the news that he was the Messiah, 
Jesus “began to show his disciples that he must go to Jerusalem and suffer 
many things from the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 


10. Hebrews 1:1. From The Bible: An American Translation, by J. M. Powis Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, University of Chicago Press. Copyright (1939) by the University of Chicago. 


Used by permission. 
1]. There is a possible exception in the Dead Sea Scrolls but the interpretation is doubtful. 


If it is a valid interpretation it means that the view appeared in a radical sect on the fringe of 
Judaism and is not representative of popular Jewish thought. 

12. T. W. Manson has made a weighty contribution to biblical scholarship in his The Servant- 
Messiah (Cambridge: University Press, 1953). 

13. It has often been noted by New Testament scholars that the message from heaven at 
Jesus’ baptism (Matt. 3:17) combines a passage referring to the Messiah (Psalm 2:7) and one 
referring to the Servant of the Lord (Isaiah 42:1). 
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and on the third day be raised” (Matt. 16:21). At this, “Peter took him 
and began to rebuke him, saying ‘God forbid, Lord! This shall never hap- 
pen to you’” (Matt. 16:22). John does not report the Caesarea Philippi 
episode, but he draws attention to the fact that at about that time “many of 
his disciples drew back and no longer went about with him” (John 6:66). 
This defection is quite understandable in the light of the disciples’ con- 
sternation and confusion."* To Hebrews generally it would have seemed 
incredible that a royal Messiah could be a humble servant and that the 
victory of the kingdom of God could be associated in any way with suffer- 
ing, humiliation, and death rather than with glamor and glory and the pub- 
lic defeat of the enemies of God and His people Israel. “Christ [Messiah] 
crucified, a stumbling-block to Jews” said a Hebrew of the Hebrews 
(1 Cor. 1:23). 

In all three Synoptics the transfiguration story follows immediately 
after the conversation at Caesarea Philippi. It refers to a strange, mystical 
experience—it is called a “vision” in Matthew 17:9—on the part of Jesus 
and his three most intimate followers. While we cannot state precisely 
what occurred, the meaning of the incident is not hard to find if we project 
it against the background of the disciples’ bewilderment when confronted 
with the two apparently irreconcilable ideas of God’s glorious Messiah and 
the suffering servant who would be put to death at the hands of the na- 
tional leaders. The transfiguration “vision” meant that Jesus the Servant- 
Messiah superseded Moses (law) and Elijah (prophets). It was intended 
to furnish encouragement to the disciples, confused and depressed at the 
thought of their Messiah suffering and dying. The message from the mount 
of transfiguration was “This is my beloved Son; listen to him”—in the 
sense of “hear and obey him” (Mark 9:7). 

The record of the gospels is clear. Jesus interpreted the messiahship 
in terms of the suffering servant of the Lord, especially after Peter’s con- 
fession at Caesarea Philippi. From then on he concentrated his efforts on 
his most faithful disciples, trying in a sense to re-convert them and to clarify 
their thought about his mission. They recognized him as the Messiah. They 
must now learn to accept him as the Servant-Messiah. 

Jesus is portrayed as the Servant-Messiah in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment as he is in the Gospels. The relevant passages are too numerous to 
discuss. We will refer to just two of them. The term pais (child, servant), 
used in the Greek Old Testament to translate Hebrew ’ebed (servant) in the 
familiar “Servant of the Lord” passages in Second-Isaiah is employed for 
Jesus Christ in the Book of Acts (3:13, 26; 4:27, 30).*° In the famous 
christological statement in Philippians, Paul plainly declares that Jesus the 


14. Perhaps this marked the beginning of Judas’ apostasy. 
15. Note the Servant-Messiah concept in Acts 4:27: “thy holy servant (pais) Jesus, whom 
thou d dst anoint.” 
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Messiah “emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being born in the 
likeness of men. And being found in human form he humbled himself 
and became obedient unto death, even death on a cross” (Phil. 2:7, 8). 

In many New Testament passages and often quite emphatically there 
is expressed the idea that the Hebrew Scriptures foretold that the Christ 
(Messiah) would suffer."* But this is eisegesis (reading the meaning in) 
not exegesis (drawing the meaning out), for the messianic sections of the 
Old Testament definitely do not speak of a suffering and dying Messiah. 
One is justified in saying that the Hebrew Scriptures foretell the suffering 
of the Messiah only after one has equated the Messiah with the suffering 
Servant of the Lord, an equation which the Hebrew people generally in the 
first century A.D. did not make, but which the early church certainly did 
make. The concept of the suffering Servant-Messiah is a novel element in 
the Hebrew tradition coming into clear focus only with the ministry of 
Jesus and the rise of his church. 


CoNCLUSION 


“The kingdom of God is at hand,” said Jesus, the carpenter of Naza- 
reth, as he launched out on his public career. God’s kingdom was his con- 
suming passion, and God’s kingdom is that condition in which God rules in 
the lives of men, and the citizens of the kingdom are servants of God.”’ 
Jesus was the Messiah, not in the sense of a mighty Davidic king crushing 
the enemies of Israel, but as the representative citizen of the kingdom, whom 
the other citizens must take as their example, one who put God’s will first in 
his life, the Servant of the Lord. He demonstrated life as it is when God 
rules in it. Since the divine Ruler is also the loving Father who is moved 
with compassion for his creatures, submission to the will of God in a prac- 
tical way involves outgoing love and helpfulness for human beings. There 
is a corollary relation between the parable of the Good Samaritan and the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, teaching as its central theme the prodigal love 
of God. The servant of God the Father has to be the servant of men in 


their need, other children of the loving Father. 
17. Only twice in the gospels is Jesus reported as speaking of his kingdom (Luke 22:30; 
John 18:36; cf. Matt. 16:28). As a rule it is the kingdom of God or the kingdom of heaven. 


16. For example, Luke 24:26-27, 45-46; Acts 3:18; 17:3; 26:23; compare I Corinthians 15:3. 








2. The Ministry of the Church 


NEW TESTAMENT 
theology seeking depth in times that try men’s souls has undergone radical 
revision since World War I. Nowhere have developments been more revo- 
lutionary than in the area of the doctrine of the church. It was not un- 
common for scholars to consider the church as a corruption of the pure re- 
ligion of Jesus, owing its existence not to the Master but to his disciples and 
especially to the arch-perverter of the faith, Paul. Such views are out of 
favor with contemporary scholarship. 


THE INTENTION OF JESUS 


According to Matthew 16:18 Jesus said “I will build my church 
(ekklesia).” Some scholars consider this passage as highly questionable 
since it is the only place in the gospels where the word “church” appears,’ 
it being thought unlikely that Mark and Luke in parallel passages would 
omit this important statement if it had been in the original tradition. Other 
competent New Testament scholars regard Matthew 16:18 a part of the 
original text of the gospel. But the case for Jesus’ “intention” to found 
the church, as John Wick Bowman in The Intention of Jesus’ puts it, is not 
dependent on his use of the Greek ekklesia or its Aramaic equivalent. The 
evidence for that case is assembled convincingly under the following five 


headings by R. N. Flew in Jesus and His Church.* 


(1) Jesus had the conception of a new Israel, the “little flock” or 
Remnant, called out (ekklesia) from the nation at large—a “church” idea. 

(2) The ethical teaching he gave his disciples, the nucleus of the 
new Israel, was social as well as individual. It presupposed a community. 

(3) The conception of a Messiah which he had involved the gath- 
ering of a messianic community. 

(4) As the method of gathering the new community, or church, 
Jesus proclaimed the “Word of God” or “Gospel” the acceptance of 
which distinguished his people from those who rejected it. 

(5) The mission on which Jesus “sent forth” his most faithful 
disciples indicated the nature of the mission of the new community.‘ 


1. The Greek ekklesia does occur in Matthew 18:15-17 but with reference to a Jewish 
synagogue community, not to Christ’s church. 

2. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943. 

3. See also G. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1943; Part II); A. M. Hunter, The Message of the New Testament, (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1944, Chapter II); K. Schmidt, The Church, (London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1950). 

4. Flew, Jesus and His Church, (London: Epworth Press, 1938), pp. 35ff. 
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The day of Pentecost, 30 A.D., when the completed gospel of a cruci- 
fied, risen Savior was first preached, marked a unique and important stage 
in the history of the church, but we must be careful about saying that the 
church began then.” The church was taking form in Israel as Jesus em- 
barked on his public career and called men to follow him, organizing, teach- 
ing, and training these followers, and sending them out to represent him, 
thus to multiply the effectiveness of his ministry. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTICS 


Basic to the disciples’ usefulness to their Master’s cause was a clear 
comprehension of the nature of his mission among men and also, conse- 
quently, of their own mission as his followers. Immediately after Jesus 
declared at Caesarea Philippi that his messianic role was that of the Servant 
of the Lord who was destined to suffer and be killed, he pointed out clearly 
the implications for his disciples:* “If any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me. For whoever would 
save his life will lose it; and whoever loses his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s will save it.” After Caesarea Philippi there was a new urgency in 
the appeal “Follow me’ as the rigors of discipleship were disclosed by 
Jesus and the time for him to train his followers seemed to be running out. 

The gospels picture the disciples as strangely dull of understanding 
with respect to Jesus’ interpretation of his role as the suffering, sacrificing 
Servant of God. Probably the truth was that they were quite naturally re- 
luctant to accept the implication for themselves, his followers, if Jesus’ mis- 
sion involved humiliation and scorn and death. Their ambitions, associated 
with the popular Jewish conception of the magnificence of the messianic 
kingdom, died hard. “Grant us,” said James and John, “to sit, one at your 
right hand and one at your left, in your glory” (Mark 10:37). But to Jesus 
the popular view of the kingdom and his own were quite irreconcilable. 


You know that those who are supposed to rule over the Gentiles lord 
it over them, and their great men exercise authority over them. But it 
shall not be so among you; but whoever would be great among you must 
be your servant, and whoever would be first among you must be slave of 
all. For the Son of man came not be served but to serve, and to give his 
life a ransom for many.® 


Here conditions in God’s kingdom, where the ideal is the spirit of unselfish 
service, are set in sharp contrast to the unbrotherly ways of Gentile political 


5. F. C. Grant takes the extreme position that the church “had no date of birth, for it was 
continuous with the Old Covenant, and was in strict continuity with the ‘Israel of God’ known 
from of old.” An Introduction to New Testament Thought. (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1950) p. 270. 

6. Mark 8:34, 35. 

7. See, for example, Luke 9:51 ff. 

8. Mark 10:42-45—Mathew 20:25-28. 
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systems. In Matthew 23:6-12 Jewish society with its prerogatives of high 
religious office is also seen as out of harmony with the ways of the kingdom. 
The key word in these two passages is servant (diakonos), translated in the 
King James Version and the American Standard Version as minister, an 
unfortunate rendering in the light of the professional religious connotation 
of that word for our generation. The concept is also represented in the 
New Testament by the noun diakonia, service (ministry) and the verb 
diakoneo, I serve (I minister). Ministry in the sense of service is the most 
appropriate term to describe Jesus in his role as the Servant-Messiah. It is 
also held up as the ideal for the other citizens of the messianic kingdom, 
the other servants of the Lord. 

We misunderstand tragically, as probably the disciples did, if we as- 
sume that Jesus chose and asked others to choose a way of life that is dis- 
honorable and unpleasant. In his paradoxical statement: “Whoever would 
save his life will lose it; and whoever loses his life for my sake and the 
gospel’s will save it,” he is trying to impress men not with their miserable 
lot but with their high destiny. If the disciples had had his spiritual com- 
prehension they would have entered gladly into their role as servants of 
God, as he did his. 

Many thoughtful people have said that the final end of all human 
effort should be the goal of self-realization. It seems eminently proper 
that men should seek the maximum development of their personalities. 
Since certain philosophers in the Greek tradition considered man primarily 
and essentially a rational creature, they taught that the ideal was a life of 
pure reason. Man fulfilled his destiny and realized his true self in in- 
tellectual achievements and in leading the thought of others. The ideal 
man for them had to be a philosopher. 

The German Nietzsche in the nineteenth century found the key to hu- 
man nature in the will to power inherent in each of us, the will to conquer 
by virtue of superior strength. His ideal was the blond beast, a sort of 
superman, a warrior smashing down all opposition with a mailed fist. 

The ideal man according to Jesus is neither the military hero nor the 
proud philosopher but the humble servant: “Whoever would be great 
among you must be your servant” (Mark 10:43). “Whoever would save 
his life will lose it; and whoever loses his life for my sake and the gospel’s 
will save it” (Mark 8:35). These two statements express the essence of 
Christian experience. By these words Jesus does not mean that those who 
are ambitious will be rebuked and suppressed, that because they want pro- 
motion they will be demoted, that because they seek to be great they will 
be punished by being made servants. Jesus does not mean merely that 
those who are ambitious can achieve their goals after they have first suf- 
fered and endured the rigors of hard labor. This idea is in the New Testa- 
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ment. Devoted service now brings rewards in the future. The cross pre- 
cedes the crown. But it is a more profound thought that we meet in Mark 
10:43 and Mark 8:35. It is the idea that the life of service, the life of 
complete dedication to God and Christ is itself the ideal. It is not a prelude 
to greatness. It is greatness. Life that is unselfish and sacrificial is life 
in its largest dimensions. The way to self-realization is through self-sacri- 
fice and service. Recently Albert Schweitzer after a brief trip to Europe 
set out again at the age of eighty years for his post of service in tropical 
Africa. It is only one totally insensitive to true greatness who would feel 
sorry for Albert Schweitzer returning to his mission station, or for Francis 
Xavier blazing new and dangerous trails in the Orient, or for Paul “in 
prisons oft,” or for Jesus setting his face steadfastly to go to Jerusalem 
and crucifixion. 


THe Ministry ACCORDING TO THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 


John uses some different terms and he leads his readers into more pro- 
found theological depths, but he and the Synoptic evangelists have basically 
the same gospel. 

The Word (logos) of God, revealing God’s will to man, became in- 
carnate in Jesus of Nazareth. That revelation is not so much a set of in- 
formative statements as a personality. “The Word became flesh” (John 
1:14), the logos became incarnate in a zoe. Zoe (life) in John sometimes 
has the significance of ordinary life, but frequently it means life in a unique 
sense. It is really eternal life, the life of God himself that was manifested 
in Jesus Christ (1 John 1:1-2). Through faith in him (John 3:36), through 
obedient following of him (John 10:10-11, 27-28), through listening to his 
words and partaking of his spirit (John 6:53, 63) men appropriate the life 
and so enter into fellowship with the Father and with the Son Jesus Christ 
(I John 1:1-3; John 5:24). Men in this relation are really children of 
God, for they partake of his nature and have his life, eternal life, in them 
(John 1:12; I John 3:1, 10). But what in practical terms are the elements 
of this life manifested in Jesus Christ? They are none other than the quali- 
ties of the Servant of the Lord who served menially and loved to the utter- 
most. The most apparent qualities of the life are agape (love) and diakonia 
(ministry or service).” 

The thought of John moves in antitheses. The domain of God is in 
uncompromisnig opposition to the forces of sin and evil. On the one hand 
are life, love, light, righteousness; on the other, death, hatred, darkness, 
sin. The ministry of Jesus Christ was designed to lead men out of sin into 
righteousness, out of darkness into light, out of hatred into love, out of 
death into life (eternal life). The purpose of John’s first epistle was “that 


9. See John 13:1, 4, 5, 12-17. 
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you may know that you have eternal life” (5:13), and in the course of the 
epistle certain practical criteria are set forth by which the believer may test 
himself to see if he really has the eternal, divine life in him. It is easy to 
imagine ourselves in the presence of one equipped with a basin and a towel 
stooping to wash the feet of sinful men, the Servant of God, as we read,’° 


We know that we have passed out of death into life, because we love 
the brethren. He who does not love remains in death. Any one who hates 
his brother is a murderer, and you know that no murderer has eternal 
life abiding in him. By this we know love, that he laid down his life for 
us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. But if any one 
has the world’s goods and sees his brother in need, yet closes his heart 
against him, how does God’s love abide in him? Little children, let us 
not love in word or speech but in deed and in truth. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH ACCORDING To ACTS 


The statement, “The Word of God (the Lord) grew (increased)” oc- 
curs three times in the book of Acts, namely, in 6:7, 12:24, and 19:20. 
This book, presenting the account of the birth and the early history of the 
church, falls into six main segments each of which concludes with a sum- 
mary of the progress achieved up to that point. These summaries occur 
very plainly in 6:7, 9:31, 12:24, 16:5, and 19:20. Not so obviously in 
this pattern is 28:30-31 at the end of the last section. But this passage, 
too, may be regarded as a claim of achievement, indicating as it does the 
triumph of Paul preaching the gospel in the capital of the empire. Quite 
clearly “The Word of God grew” in 6:7, 12:24, and 19:20 is parallel to 
“the church . . . was built up . . . and was multiplied” in 9:31 and “the 
churches were strengthened, in the faith, and they increased in numbers 
daily” in 16:5. By the repeated statement, “The Word of God grew” Luke 
registers the recurring success that attended the newborn movement at each 
stage in its history. But why should the idea be expressed in just this way? 

The term word (logos) occurs in the text of Acts with remarkable fre- 
quency. In over thirty instances it signifies the Christian revelation, the 
gospel preached by the early church. “Preach the Word” (sometimes 
Word of God, Word of the Lord, Word of his grace, or Word of the gospel) 
is synonymous with “preach the gospel,” “preach the kingdom of God,” 
and “preach Jesus Christ” (sometimes Christ, Jesus, or Lord Jesus). It is 
a mistake to assume that Jesus Christ is interpreted as the Word of God 
only in the Johannine writings. Such a conception is in Acts. We would 
also add that it is in the Pauline epistles, in Hebrews, and in Revelation. 
These other sections of the New Testament do not have the peculiar theo- 
logical point of view of the Fourth Gospel and the first Epistle of John, but 
they do portray Jesus Christ as the Word of God. The student of the New 


10. I John 3:14-18. 
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Testament is acquainted with the idea of the Word of God as the message, 
the revelation of the mind of God to man. He is also familiar with the 
thought of the Word of God as a person, the revelation of God incarnate, 
expressed most clearly in the Johannine literature. In Acts 6:7, 12:24, 
and 19:20, in “the Word of God grew” we meet a third concept, namely, 
the Word of God as the sacred community. 


The Word or revelation, which in Christianity is essentially a kind of 
life was embodied in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. It increases in its 
scope and influence through persons who follow him and demonstrate it in 
their lives. The Word becomes incarnate in all who are like Christ. Paul 
could speak of “the Word of God, which it at work in you believers” (I 
Thess. 2:13) and John could say “the Word of God abides in you” (I John 
2:14). To increase the number of Christians and the effectiveness of the 
church means that the Word of God grows in the scope of its influence and 
in the potency of its dynamic, saving ministry to the world. Just as the 
expressions, Son of Man and Servant of the Lord, in the Old Testament 
seem to refer to both a person and a community so also in Acts the Word of 
God has reference to a person (in whom the revealing Word is incarnate) 
and to a community (also in a significant sense embodying the Word). 


In the opening statement in Acts, Luke refers to his earlier work, the 
gospel, in which he “dealt with all that Jesus began to do and to teach.” In 
Acts the story is continued, and it is a record of dedicated men and women 
who zealously lived out the ideal of the Servant of the Lord in the face of 
humiliation and suffering, in some cases at the cost of this earthly life. As 
servants of the Lord they bore witness to their faith courageously, they pro- 
claimed the gospel when forbidden to do so by the authorities, they “turned 
the world upside down” (Acts 17:6). The chief character on the stage in 
Acts declared, “I do not count my life of any value nor as precious to my- 
self, if only I may accomplish my course and the ministry (diakonia) which 
I received from the Lord Jesus” (Acts 20:24). The Word of God was 
growing in those days. 

In describing the Christian community in Jerusalem Luke reports that 
“they devoted themselves to . . . fellowship (koinonia)” (Acts 2:42). 
The nature of the fellowship is also revealed: “All who believed were to- 
gether and had all things in common; and they sold their possessions and 
goods and distributed them to all, as any had need” (Acts 2:44-45 so also 
in 4:32 ff.). This is not a compulsory, communistic social organization. 
What we see here is a serious attempt voluntarily to set up the kingdom of 
God on earth, to follow faithfully in the footsteps of the Servant-Messiah, 
to practice sincerely what he taught about love and brotherhood and service. 


1l. Note the Christian cause as the “Way” in Acts 9:2, 19:9, 19:23, 22:4, and 24:22 and the 
Johannine flavor to the term life (the Christian way) in Acts 5:20. 
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If their fellowship (Koinonia) were to be genuine and thoroughgoing it had 
to cover the material as well as the spiritual aspects of life. “The Word of 
God grew,” not only in the increasing of the numbers of disciples but also 
in the extending of the quality of life which the New Testament refers to 
as ministry (diakonia). 

It has often been observed that the New Testament does not tell us that 
this social experiment was reproduced in the Christian communities outside 
Jerusalem, but what precisely is meant by this observation? We must be 
careful to distinguish between the methods adopted by the Jerusalem church 
(selling property, bringing proceeds to the apostles, and dividing according 
to need) and the serious acceptance of the responsibility to share and serve. 
The former was peculiar to the early stages of Jerusalem Christianity. The 
latter was the essence of Christian experience common to the church every- 
where. Shortly after the Antioch church, the second great church described 
in Acts, came into existence, its members “determined, every one according 
to his ability, to send relief” to distant Christians facing famine (Acts 
11:28-30). The apostle in addressing church elders at Ephesus is talking 
about essential Christianity when he says: “You yourselves know that these 
hands ministered to my necessities, and to those who were with me. In all 
things I have shown you that by so toiling one must help the weak, remem- 
bering the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive’ ” (Acts 20:34-35). 


THE MINistRY ACCORDING TO THE PAULINE EPISTLES 


Do nothing from selfishness or conceit, but in humility count others 
better than yourselves. Let each of you look not only to his own inter- 
ests, but also to the interests of others. Have this mind among yourselves, 
which you have in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of God, 
did not count equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. And 
being found in human form he humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even death on a cross. 


This passage is regarded as one of the most important contributions to the 
doctrine of the nature of Christ,’* but Paul’s primary concern in making 
this statement was practical not theological. He wanted the Philippians to 
be Christlike and the qualities of Christlikeness are humility and service. 
Paul’s letters plainly teach that discipleship means ministry (service). The 
follower of the Servant-Messiah must himself be a servant of God, and 
therefore of man in his need, just as the Master was. 

Paul makes a rich contribution to our understanding of discipleship as 
ministry (service) in his teaching on the body and its functioning. It goes 


12. Philippians 2:3-8. 
13. It is the basis of the kenosis (emptying) doctrine. 
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beyond the thought of the nembers of the church choosing to serve in the 
way Christ served to the idea that he continues his service through the 
Christian community, which is his body.“ 

There are two ways of regarding the church as the body. First, in 
Romans and I Corinthians Christ is somehow identified with his church. 
“Just as the body is one and has many members, and all the members of 
the body, though many, are one body, so it is with Christ” (I Cor. 12:12). 
The ensuing verses explain “so it is with Christ” by reference to the func- 
tioning of the church like a human body. “We, though many, are one body, 
in Christ” (Rom. 12:5). Christ is not the head of the body in these pas- 
sages. In fact, the head is mentioned in I Corinthians 12:21 as one of the 
members of the body. Rather we have here the idea that Christ is the single 
personality expressing itself in the body, the very life of that body, and the 
various parts of the body are really the organs through which his life oper- 
ates. Second, in Ephesians 1:22-25 and Colossians 1:18-20 the church is 
portrayed as the body of which Christ is the head. One living organism is 
implied. The Pauline teaching appears to be that the church with its various 
members is the body through which Christ functions to do the will of God 
as once he expressed himself through “the body of his flesh.” The Servant 
of the Lord becomes articulate in the world through the many, variously 
endowed servants of the Lord who comprise his church. 

Perhaps this way of looking at the relation between Jesus Christ and 
his church should be traced back to the time of Paul’s conversion. All three 
accounts in Acts report that when he was struck down on the road to Damas- 
cus Paul was brought sharply to realize that while he was harrowing the 
Christian community he was actually persecuting him whose spirit was the 
life of that community: “Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?” To the 
query, “Who are you, Lord?” came the surprising answer: “I am Jesus 
whom you are persecuting.”** Emile Mersch observes: “Since that day, 
when he saw Christ in the church he was persecuting, it seems that he can 
no longer look into the eyes of a Christian without meeting there the gaze 
of Christ.”** “It is no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me” (Gal. 
2:20). “For to me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1:21). 

Paul’s teaching on the body of Christ is another way of expressing the 
truth that we have met in the growth of the Word of God in Acts as the 
church increases in numbers and influence and the Johannine doctrine of 
the life (eternal life) manifested in Christ, the Word of Life, and also in 
his disciples. The Christian community is the continuing incarnation of 
Christ. The Servant-Messiah carries on his ministry (service) through his 


14. See Romans 12:4-8, I Corinthians 12:12-13:1; Ephesians 1:22-23, Ephesians 4:11-16, 


Colossians 1:18-20. 
15. See Acts 9:4f., 22:7f., 26:14f. 
16. Mersch, Emile, quoted by J. A. T. Robinson, The Body (Chicago: Regnery, 1952) p. 58. 
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serving, messianic community. In Colossians 1:24 Paul goes as far as to 
say that the sufferings of Christians complete what is lacking in Christ’s 
sacrificial work (Eph. 1:23), a view that should have bearing on our doc- 
trine of atonement. The saved community is the saving community. 


CONCLUSION 


According to the ideal presented in the New Testament life can be 
realized at its fullest and best only as one, submitting without reservation to 
the reign of God, offers himself as a living sacrifice on the altar (Rom. 
12:1ff.). This thoroughgoing consecration of oneself to the service of God 
the Father is demonstrated in humble serving of the heavenly Father’s other 
children in their need. The suffering attending the service, when viewed 
intelligently and borne with faith, becomes a blessing, the fire that refines 
the gold of human personality. Paradoxically, to save one’s life one must 
lose one’s life. 

The term ministry (diakonia, service) fittingly describes the life and 
work of the Servant-Messiah and also the function of the church, the mes- 
sianic community, the other servants of God. Indeed, it may be said that 
the Servant-Messiah continues his messianic ministry through his followers. 
He becomes articulate in the world through his body the church. Wherever 
there is sincere acceptance of his way, the Word of God becomes incarnate 
in other lives besides that of Jesus of Nazareth and so with the increase of 
numbers and power in the church the Word of God grows. In obedient fol- 
lowing of him and fellowship with him men partake of the divine life (eter- 
nal life )that was in him. The most significant qualities of that life are 
agape, divine love, and diakonia, ministry (service). 





3. Ministry and the “‘Ministry’’ 


USUALLY IN 
the New Testament the Greek diakonos, diakonia, and diakoneo should be 
translated into English as servant, service, and serve in a general, non- 
technical sense. The derivation of this group of words is uncertain, but 
they seem to refer to service of a very humble sort.’ In Mark 10:43-44 
(= Matt. 20:26-27) diakonos is used synonymously with doulos, slave. In 
I Corinthians 3:5 diakonos is found in a similar context as, and appears 
parallel to, hyperetes (I Cor. 4:1), servant or attendant, strictly an under 
rower in a galley; therefore one who has a notably subordinate place in 
society. In Philippians 1:1 and I Timothy 3:8-12, diakonos is a technical 
term referring to a church office, as it often does in post-biblical literature. 
However, these are the only two instances where the word clearly has this 
meaning in the New Testament. 


A MatTrTer or Worps 


Since “minister” and “ministry” in these days usually connote the 
official leadership of the church with special prerogatives of offices, the 
King James Version and the American Standard Version are extremely mis- 
leading when they give us minister (noun), ministry, and minister (verb) 
for diakonos, diakonia, and diakoneo. The New Testament meaning of 
ministry (diakonia) is the humble, faithful service rendered by Jesus 
Christ as the devoted Servant of the Lord (Mark 10:45) and by those who 
follow in his steps. Jesus’ words, “whoever would be great among you 
must be your servant (minister)” (Mark 10:43) are really a rebuke to 
those who coveted office in the kingdom (Mark 10:35 ff.). The Greek 
term translated minister in Romans 15:16 and Hebrews 8:2 is leitourgos, 
an official who renders public service in either a political or religious 
sense. This term fits very well the popular conception of a minister in 
these days, but in its meaning it is far removed from the word minister 
(diakonos) used by Jesus in Mark 10:43 and elsewhere. 

The modern distinction between clergy and laity in the sense of two 
orders of people in relation to God did not exist in the New Testament 
church. The word laity is derived from laos, people, which is employed 
for the total Christian community, the leaders and the led, the people of 
God (Tit. 2:14; I Pet. 2:9). The word clergy, signifying professional re- 
ligious office, has its origin in kleros, lot or inheritance. In the New Testa- 


1. Diakonos in the Greek Old Testament is a translation for a Hebrew term meaning boy or 
household servant and for another meaning religious servant, like a Levite. 
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ment kleros stands for the whole Christian community’s inheritance in the 
kingdom of God.’ It carries no suggestion of office in the church. In 
I Peter 5:3 kleros, far from referring to an exclusive professional caste in 
the church, is used actually for “lay” people who are thought of as the in- 
heritance or lot that has fallen to those who lead. 

In the early church there were no priests as such, but all the people 
(laos) of God (I Pet. 2:10) were regarded as a community of priests (I 
Pet. 2:5, 9). This priesthood of all the devotees of a faith is a unique 
phenomenon in the history of religion. 

Whereas today the “call of God” frequently has the meaning of the 
call to official ministerial leadership, in New Testament times it is God’s 
calling (klesis) of men out of the world to be His people (laos). It has 
reference not to a means of making a living, whether as a preacher or a 
carpenter, but to one’s status in the redeemed community. It is the call of 
God to faith and repentance and service that makes the one who responds 
a part of the laos, the people of God. Those so called serve God in evan- 
gelism and teaching and church work of different kinds and they also serve 
God in various capacities which the ongoing of a complex society requires, 
as Christian carpenters, Christian fishermen, Christian tax collectors, etc.* 
One may be no less a servant (minister) of God when called as a slave 
(I Cor. 7:20 ff.) than when called as an apostle (Rom. 1:1). 


CONFLICTING VIEWS OF THE CHURCH AND THE “MINISTRY” 


Two basically different views of the church have appeared in the his- 
tory of Christianity. The first is that of a mighty institution, organized 
efficiently to conquer the world in the name of Christ. The second is that 
of a Spirit-filled community, depending for its effectiveness not on the 
strength of an institution but on a quality of life in its constituency. The 
first is represented well by Roman Catholicism, the second by the Friends. 


There are divergent views of the ministry related to these two conceptions: 


ke 
on the one side the ministry conceived as a hierarchy organized from 


above with strictly graded duties determined from above, and carefully 
differentiated powers conferred from above; on the other side the ministry 
conceived essentially in,terms of specific tasks undertaken in obedience 
to a call of God and by appointment of a particular congregation of be- 
lievers. In the former case the emphasis tends to fall on orders and ordi- 
nation, in the latter on calling.* 


Over-sensitivity to the evils that are often apparent in a mighty in- 
stitution and an official hierarchy has driven some people to the extreme 
of regarding order and organization as in themselves vicious and contrary 

2. Acts 26:18; Colossians 1:12. See the use of the verb in Ephesians 1:11. 


3. See, for example, I Corinthians 1:2, 1:26, and 7:20 ff. 
4. Manson, T. W., The Church’s Ministry, Hodder & Stoughton, London 1948, p. 81. 








3. Ministry and the ‘‘Ministry’’ 


USUALLY IN 
the New Testament the Greek diakonos, diakonia, and diakoneo should be 
translated into English as servant, service, and serve in a general, non- 
technical sense. The derivation of this group of words is uncertain, but 
they seem to refer to service of a very humble sort.’ In Mark 10:43-44 
(= Matt. 20:26-27) diakonos is used synonymously with doulos, slave. In 
I Corinthians 3:5 diakonos is found in a similar context as, and appears 
parallel to, hyperetes (I Cor. 4:1), servant or attendant, strictly an under 
rower in a galley; therefore one who has a notably subordinate place in 
society. In Philippians 1:1 and I Timothy 3:8-12, diakonos is a technical 
term referring to a church office, as it often does in post-biblical literature. 
However, these are the only two instances where the word clearly has this 
meaning in the New Testament. 


A MATTER oF Worps 


Since “minister” and “ministry” in these days usually connote the 
official leadership of the church with special prerogatives of offices, the 
King James Version and the American Standard Version are extremely mis- 
leading when they give us minister (noun), ministry, and minister (verb) 
for diakonos, diakonia, and diakoneo. The New Testament meaning of 
ministry (diakonia) is the humble, faithful service rendered by Jesus 
Christ as the devoted Servant of the Lord (Mark 10:45) and by those who 
follow in his steps. Jesus’ words, “whoever would be great among you 
must be your servant (minister) (Mark 10:43) are really a rebuke to 
those who coveted office in the kingdom (Mark 10:35 ff.). The Greek 
term translated minister in Romans 15:16 and Hebrews 8:2 is leitourgos, 
an official who renders public service in either a political or religious 
sense. This term fits very well the popular conception of a minister in 
these days, but in its meaning it is far removed from the word minister 
(diakonos) used by Jesus in Mark 10:43 and elsewhere. 

The modern distinction between clergy and laity in the sense of two 
orders of people in relation to God did not exist in the New Testament 
church. The word laity is derived from laos, people, which is employed 
for the total Christian community, the leaders and the led, the people of 
God (Tit. 2:14; I Pet. 2:9). The word clergy, signifying professional re- 
ligious office, has its origin in kleros, lot or inheritance. In the New Testa- 


1. Diakonos in the Greek Old Testament is a translation for a Hebrew term meaning boy or 
household servant and for another meaning religious servant, like a Levite. 
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ment kleros stands for the whole Christian community’s inheritance in the 
kingdom of God.’ It carries no suggestion of office in the church. In 
I Peter 5:3 kleros, far from referring to an exclusive professional caste in 
the church, is used actually for “lay” people who are thought of as the in- 
heritance or lot that has fallen to those who lead. 

In the early church there were no priests as such, but all the people 
(laos) of God (I Pet. 2:10) were regarded as a community of priests (I 
Pet. 2:5, 9). This priesthood of all the devotees of a faith is a unique 
phenomenon in the history of religion. 

Whereas today the “call of God” frequently has the meaning of the 
call to official ministerial leadership, in New Testament times it is God’s 
calling (klesis) of men out of the world to be His people (laos). It has 
reference not to a means of making a living, whether as a preacher or a 
carpenter, but to one’s status in the redeemed community. It is the call of 
God to faith and repentance and service that makes the one who responds 
a part of the laos, the people of God. Those so called serve God in evan- 
gelism and teaching and church work of different kinds and they also serve 
God in various capacities which the ongoing of a complex society requires, 
as Christian carpenters, Christian fishermen, Christian tax collectors, etc.* 
One may be no less a servant (minister) of God when called as a slave 
(I Cor. 7:20 ff.) than when called as an apostle (Rom. 1:1). 


CONFLICTING VIEWS OF THE CHURCH AND THE “MINISTRY” 


Two basically different views of the church have appeared in the his- 
tory of Christianity. The first is that of a mighty institution, organized 
efficiently to conquer the world in the name of Christ. The second is that 
of a Spirit-filled community, depending for its effectiveness not on the 
strength of an institution but on a quality of life in its constituency. The 
first is represented well by Roman Catholicism, the second by the Friends. 
There are divergent views of the ministry related to these two conceptions: 


be. 
on the one side the ministry conceived as a hierarchy organized from 


above with strictly graded duties determined from above, and carefully 
differentiated powers conferred from above; on the other side the ministry 
conceived essentially in,terms of specific tasks undertaken in obedience 
to a call of God and by appointment of a particular congregation of be- 
lievers. In the former case the emphasis tends to fall on orders and ordi- 
nation, in the latter on calling.* 


Over-sensitivity to the evils that are often apparent in a mighty in- 
stitution and an official hierarchy has driven some people to the extreme 
of regarding order and organization as in themselves vicious and contrary 


2. Acts 26:18; Colossians 1:12. See the use of the verb in Ephesians 1:11. 
3. See, for example, I Corinthians 1:2, 1:26, and 7:20 ff. 
4. Manson, T. W., The Church’s Ministry, Hodder & Stoughton, London 1948, p. 81. 
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to the will of God. It is thought that forms and conventions are a limitation 
upon the free operation of the Spirit of God working in the Christian com- 
munity and in the individual believer. Paul recognizes that “to each is 
given the manifestation of the Spirit” (I Cor. 12:7) and he advises the 
members of the church to “quench not the Spirit” (I Thess. 5:19), but he 
makes it clear that the common good is not served by anarchy and irre- 
sponsibility on the part of ecstatic believers. ‘God is not a God of con- 
fusion” (I Cor. 14:33). “All things should be done decently and in order” 
(I Cor. 14:40). Though there is no emphasis on organization and ad- 
ministration and certainly no “blueprint” for church government in the 
teaching of the New Testament, order is enjoined, the church is recognized 
as a body politic having institutional features, and there is a group set 
apart for leadership in the Christian community. 


THE DEVELOPING ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 


The training and delegation of responsibilities to twelve apostles 
through whom he was to multiply his effectiveness indicates that Jesus was 
appreciative of the values of organization and administration. Because of 
superior fitness to lead—marked by their long association with Jesus and 
their being witnesses of the resurrection (Acts 1:21-22)—the apostles were 
prominent in the early years of the church. Superior fitness, too, probably 
was the reason for the rise to prominence of James the Just, rather than the 
fact that he was a brother of Jesus in a succession like that in Islam, where 
the right to exercise leadership was claimed because of blood relationship 
with the deceased Mohammed.’ He was not called an apostle but he soon 
became more prominent than the twelve. Obviously, the qualifications re- 
ferred to in Acts 1:21-22 prevented the office of apostle from becoming 
permanent. Not many of those who were companions of Jesus and wit- 
nessed his resurrection would have survived beyond the first century A.D. 
It is noteworthy that when the apostle James was put to death (Acts 12:2) 
nobody was appointed to succeed him in his apostolic office. 

With the increase in the numbers of the Jerusalem church and the con- 
sequent overburdening of the apostolic leadership with charitable distribu- 
tions there came a division of labor. In Acts 6, Luke reports that the seven 
were appointed to office by the apostles after the congregation chose them 
in what appears to have been a democratic procedure. This has been con- 
sidered by many the origin of the diaconate, or office of deacon. Such 
was probably not the case. The term diakonos is not applied to the seven 
and while the infinitive diakonein (Acts 6:2) is used with reference to their 
work of “serving” tables, the noun diakonia is employed in Acts 6:4 to refer 


5. For a different view see T. M. Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the Early 
Centuries (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1902), pp. 119 ff. 
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not to their labors but to those of the apostles. Also, though some of the 
seven are mentioned later, it is not in connection with the particular duty 
to which they were assigned according to Acts 6. Probably what we have 
in this incident is the creation of a temporary office to deal with a particular 
problem, an important stage in the development of the organization of an 
institution. 


There might have been elders (presbyteroi) in the Jerusalem church 
in days prior to the appointment of the seven (Acts 6), but the first refer- 
ences to such officers in the church occurs in Acts 11:30. The practice of 
choosing elders (simply older men) for responsible leadership in a com- 
munity is widespread. Certainly it prevailed in Jewish synagogue congre- 
gations, and the first generation of Christians carried over into the church 
many of the features of the synagogues with which they had been intimately 
associated. Paul and Barnabas on the first missionary journey among 
the Gentiles appointed elders in every church (Acts 14:23), an indication 
that they were concerned for order in each infant congregation.” The word 
“appointed” in Acts 14:23 is in Greek cheirotonesantes, “electing by popular 
vote.”’ It suggests that the elders were chosen by the members before they 
were installed in office by Paul and Barnabas, in a procedure similar to 
that in the case of the appointment of the seven in Acts 6. The duties of 
their office are indicated in Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders (Acts 
20:17). “Take heed to yourselves and to all the flock, in which the Holy 
Spirit has made you guardians (episkopous, bishops, literally overseers), 
to feed (poimainein, to pasture, to be pastors or shepherds to the flock) 
the church of the Lord” (Acts 20:28). Similiarly I Peter 5:1-4 gives to 
the elder the role of being a pastor and, according to some manuscripts, 
the duty of being a bishop or overseer.* 

The first clear reference to the office of deacon (diakonos) is in 
Philippians 1:1 (about 60 A.D.) where the deacons are linked with bishops 
(elders), with whom they probably shared the government of the church at 
Philippi. The duties of the deacons are not stated in the New Testament. 
Post-biblical literature portrays them as helpers to the elders or bishops in 
the religious services. 

In the Pastoral Epistles the qualifications of elders (i.e., bishops) and 
deacons are given (I Tim. 3:2-12; Tit. 1:5-9). They were probably the 
permanent officers in local churches and the statement of their qualifica- 
tions in the Pastorals would serve as a helpful guide to the congregations. 


6. In the “Sources of the Apostolic Canons” from the second century every new group of 
Christians in a community is commanded to organize itself into a church with suitable men in 
office (Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, p. 177 f.). 

7. Cheirotoneo means “I stretch out the hand” as in voting in a Greek democratic assembly. 
In Acts 14:23 it is probably used loosely to cover the formal appointment as well as the voting 
that preceded the appointment. 

8. Cf. Titus 1:5 and 1:7 where elder and bishop are synonymous. 
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Other leaders, like apostles and prophets, probably were not limited in 
their ministry to any particular local church but served the church at large 
in an itinerant fashion much of the time. 

In the appointment of people to duties of leadership in the early 
church there seems to be nothing comparable to the practice of ordination 
in later times, whereby, it came to be thought, distinct and exclusive spiritual 
powers were conferred on the appointee. The ceremony of “laying on of 
hands” (See Acts 6:6, Acts 13:3, I Tim. 4:14; II Tim. 1:6) has its back- 
ground in a Hebrew custom signifying a kindly benediction. It was ap- 
propriately used when one from the congregation was formally recognized 
as assuming leadership responsibility. Hands were “laid on” in a formal 
way at other times than when people were appointed to office, as when the 
sick were healed. There is no basis for assuming that through the “laying 
on of hands” in the New Testament church special authority was super- 
naturally conferred. 


THE “OFFICIARY” 


The Pauline lists in Romans 12:6-8, I Corinthians 12:28, and Ephe- 
sians 4:1] at first glance suggest an officiary in the church. We shall look 
at these more closely in a moment but at this point we may make two pre- 
liminary observations. First, here is no full and precise cataloging of of- 
ficers, for the only “officials” mentioned in all three lists are prophets 
and teachers. Second, there is here obviously some attempt at grading, 
with the most important services put first, but the exercise of authority 
(“he who ruleth” in Rom. 12:8 [American Standard Version] and “ad- 
ministrators” or “pilots” in I Cor. 12:28) is near the last, as it should be 
in a community of brethren in the family of God. 


Romans 12:6-8 


Having gifts that differ according to the grace given to us, let us use 
them: if prophecy, in proportion to our faith; if service, in our serving; 
he who teaches, in his teaching; he who exhorts, in his exhortation; he 
who contributes, in liberality; he who gives aid, with zeal; he who does 
acts of mercy, with cheerfulness. 


The context for this passage makes it clear that Paul is not listing the 
various ranks of a clergy but describing the working of the total Christian 
community comprehended under the figure of a body: “For as in one body 
we have many members, and all the members do not have the same function, 
so we, though many, are one body in Christ, and individually members one 
of another” (vss. 4-5). What church offices could be identified by “he 
who contributes” and “he who does acts of mercy” (12:8)? The theme 
of the chapter is the meaning of Christian experience as a living sacrifice 
offered to God (12:1). In verses 3 ff. Paul in a practical way translates 
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the ideal of the living sacrifice and the transformed life into concrete acts 
of service to God and man. He is not interested in rank and the preroga- 
tives of office at all, but in the vigorous, healthy operation of all the parts 
of the organism, the body of Christ, expressing variety in unity. 


I Corinthians 12:28 (ASV ) 


And God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers, then miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, divers kinds of tongues. 


This verse must be seen in the context of the whole chapter and when 
so viewed it has much the same significance as Romans 12 with its teaching 
on the various functions of the body of Christ. But I Corinthians 12 is 
distinctive because of its stress upon the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

In all three of these sections (Rom. 12, I Cor. 12, Eph. 4) the func- 
tions of the body are regarded as gifts. The Greek charisma has the mean- 
ing of something given as a favor and not as a right.’ The gifts of leader- 
ship are the endowments—like the talents in the parable of Matthew 25— 
with which one is entrusted and which he must employ wisely and effec- 
tively as a steward “for the common good” (I Cor. 12:7). Jealousy be- 
tween members over gifts and belittling comparisons are out of order in 
the light of the common divine source of the endowments and their employ- 
ment as members of the one body (12:12 ff.). In a striking parallel 
structure in verses 4-6 Paul presents the concept of variety in unity in the 
body of Christ as: first, “varieties of gifts” with the Spirit as the unifying 
factor; second, “varieties of service” (diakonia) with the Lord (Christ) as 
the unifying factor; and third, “varieties of working” with God the Ener- 
gizer as the unifying factor. The gifts of prophecy, healing, speaking in 
tongues, etc. are “manifestations of the Spirit for the common good” (12:7). 

Some of these gifts are what may be called supernatural—upsurges 
from the subconscious of strange powers. Psychologists in these days are 
more appreciative than those in the last generation of the mysterious forces 
in the realm of the sub-rational that dynamic religion sometimes releases. 
However, most of these gifts are in the category of natural endowments. 
But even these in the Christian enthusiast may not be regarded as common, 
for the Spirit works through these. And natural capacities are strengthened 
and sharpened and given mysterious potency by the indwelling Spirit of 
God, giving to the preaching, the praying, the singing, and the good deeds 
the supernatural quality which Rudolf Otto calls the “numinous.””° 

We should note that Paul in I Corinthians 12:28 begins the list by 
mentioning types of leaders but soon changes to naming qualities.‘ Ob- 


9. This noun is not found in Ephesians 4:7 ff., but the combination of charis and didomi in 
verse 7 has precisely this meaning. 


10. The Idea of the Holy (translated by J. W. Harvey, London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1950). 
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viously he has in mind functions rather than offices and officers. More 
than one of these may be found in one person—possibly all in some highly- 
gifted person. Also different people would manifest these functions with 
different degrees of intensity. All, even those most poorly endowed, should 
exercise their gifts fully and freely, for they are the gifts of the Spirit. 
Limitations should be imposed only in the interest of order and the com- 
mon good. Paul would not have tolerated any restriction of the dynamic life 
of the church by forcing it through the cramping molds of clerical office. 


The New Testament pictures the life of the church from the day of 
Pentecost on as the Spirit of God at work in the human situation, giving 
spiritual fire and dynamic to the community bound together by faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah. The extent of the pneumatic (Spirit-bearing) quality 
no doubt varied from congregation to congregation, but we may be sure it 
was present to some degree in every segment of the New Testament church. 
It gives a flavor to Christian experience that, when recognized, is disturb- 
ing to one who sees it from the vantage point of orthodox twentieth century 
Protestantism, “‘at ease in Zion” with its order and comfort and respecta- 
bility. One in the tradition of common-sense religion and rational preach- 
ing is tempted to imagine that the early church won multitudes of converts 
because of the persuasive, logical sermons of the great preachers of that 
generation. A careful reading of the book of Acts will dispel that illusion. 
The Revised Standard Version uses the terms “amazed,” “wondered,” “per- 
plexed,” and “fear” to describe the reactions of the people as they came 
into contact with the mysterious power at work in the Christian fellowship. 
To be sure, there was convincing preaching, but it is doubtful that this was 
the chief drawing card for most of those who were attracted to the com- 
munity of believers. When people were affected by the preaching it was 
probably more because of the contagious enthusiasm of the preacher than 
the rhetoric and logic he employed. Emil Brunner, describing conditions 
in the early church, asserts 


People draw near to the Christian community because they are irre- 
sistibly attracted by its supernational power. They would like to share in 
this new dimension of life and power. They enter the zone in which the 
Spirit operates before they have heard a word about what lies behind it 
as its ultimate transcendent-immanent cause. There is a sort of fascina- 
tion which is exercised mostly without any reference to the Word, com- 
parable rather to the attractive force of a magnet or the spread of an 
infectious disease. Without knowing how it happened, one is already a 
carrier of the infection.*? 


Where the sub-rational factors are prominent, as they were in the New 
11. The Revised Standard Version is misleading at this point. 


12. From The Misunderstanding of the Church by Emil Brunner, p. 52. Copyright, 1953, by 
W. L. Jenkins, The Westminster Press. Used by permission. 
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Testament church, there are likely to be excesses, as I Corinthians indicates. 
But while Paul counsels against the dangers, such as disorderliness, attend- 
ing the “manifestations of the Spirit” he firmly endorses that kind of re- 
ligious experience. He does not make the mistake of throwing the baby 
out with the bath. Far from considering the rational and the mysterious as 
irreconcilable, he holds up before the Corinthians the ideal of good order 
plus spiritual enthusiasm. The twelfth chapter of I Corinthians along with 
the related fourteenth is a plea for order and harmony and unity in the 
body of Christ without sacrificing any of the mysterious potency of the 
Spirit-dominated life.” 

Finally we should note that I Corinthians 12, 13, and 14—a unit deal- 
ing with spiritual gifts—teaches that gifts fitting men for leadership are 
not primary in Christian experience. Their employment has to do only 
with the mechanics of the kingdom of God. Certain Corinthians aparently 
were coveting the honors associated with leadership in the church. They 
emphasized too much the endowments that enable Christians to do great 
things and become influential. To these the thirteenth chapter is a gentle 
but conclusive rebuke. What is fundamental to Christian experience is a 
loving, Christlike character. The gifts that equip a man for leadership 
are secondary.“ 


Ephesians 4:11 


His gifts were that some should be apostles, some prohphets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers. 


This is more in the nature of a list of offices than are the two other 
passages. 

We made reference above to the twelve apostles, but the term apostle 
is applied to others, such as Barnabas (Acts 14:4, 14) and Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. 16:7). The office of the twelve can be described fairly 
satisfactorily, but we cannot be confident of the nature of the office of 
apostle in the broader application of the term. References to apostles in the 
post-biblical literature’® indicate that they were itinerant missionaries. This 
accords with the basic meaning of apostolos, one sent on a mission.” 

The prophets sometimes seem to be foretellers (Acts 11:27-28; Acts 
21:10-11), sometimes forthtellers like preachers who instruct and exhort 
and comfort the congregation (I Cor. 14:1-4, sometimes bearers of a revela- 
tion (I Cor. 14:29-32). 

All Christians were evangelistic (see Acts 8:1, 4) in that they told 


13. See, for example, I Cor. 12:4, 7, 11, 18; 14:33, 40. 
14. I Cor. 13:1-3, 8, 13. 
15. See “The Didache.” 


16. Paul, in referring to himself as an apostle, claims to‘ be in the same class as the twelve. 


(I Cor. 4:9). 
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others of the evangel or good news of Christ, but certain people were 
actually called evangelists (Acts 21:8; cf. II Tim. 4:5). This was prob- 
ably because they were so distinctively gifted for evangelistic service that 
they gave themselves full-time to this work and were perhaps supported in 
it economically by the other members of the church. 

The pastors, we noted above, were elders who had the oversight 
(episcopacy) of local churches. The term refers to function rather than 
office just as bishop (overseer) does. 

The teachers would no doubt be those proved most competent in 
transmitting the body of teaching (didache) which had been the heritage of 
the church since the days of Jesus’ ministry. The great commission (Matt. 
28:18-20) implies that the church is a school and the converts disciples or 
learners. Little wonder that we find many references to teachers in the 
New Testament church. One of the qualifications of an elder was that he 
should be “an apt teacher” (I Tim. 3:2). 

Ephesians 4:11 is an incomplete statement. The eleventh and twelfth 
verses together read: 

His gifts were that some should be apostles, some prophets, some 


evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for the equipment of the saints 
for the work of ministry, for building up the body of Christ. 


Leaders were appointed, first, for the equipment of the saints for the 
work of ministry. A comma after saints (such as in the Revised Standard 
Version) spoils the sense of the passage. In the church, leaders were chosen 
not to lift responsibility from the shoulders of the members but to help 
others discharge their responsibilities faithfully. Jesus was such a leader. 
He served and he also equipped the disciples for their work of service 
(ministry), helping them to be good servants of God. The apostles func- 
tioned so. This, too, was the ideal for prophets, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers and, we may add, any other responsible leaders. Ministry (service) 
is the work of the whole church and the officers were to function not to 
relieve the saints from expressing their devotion but to equip them to be 
more effective in their work of ministry. 

Leaders were appointed, second, for building up the body of Christ. 
The church is considered a spiritual house built on Christ as the foundation. 
It is also referred to as an organism, the body of Christ. Though Paul 
mixes these two figures in the statement “building up the body of Christ” 
he conveys a fairly clear idea of the work of the apostles, prophets and the 
other leaders. The officers are necessary to help build the spiritual life of 
the church. Building calls for architects who plan wisely and for skillful 
diligent overseers of the work. They must assist the body of Christ (the 
church) to grow strong and healthy. The context makes clear that “building 
up the body of Christ” is more than increasing numbers and creating good 
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fellowship. The achievement sought is the ethical ideal of Christlikeness. 


We are to grow up in every way into him who is the head, into Christ, 
from whom the whole body, joined and knit together by every joint with 
which it is supplied, when each part is working properly, makes bodily 
growth and upbuilds itself in love.*” 


This growing implies a spiritual progression, out of individualism into the 
corporate, consciously-shared life of the community, out of indifference 
into love. The end of the growing and building is the attainment of the 
high ethic of Christlikeness in the Christian community, and Christlikeness 
is agape, love. According to Ephesians 4:11-12, officers are set over the 
church in order that the Christian community may achieve a goal that has 
two aspects: first, the embodiment of the Christian ethic which is rooted in 
love (“building up the body of Christ’); second, Christian service to those 
in need (“equiping the saints for the work of ministry”). 


CONCLUSION 


We do not find in the New Testament any blueprint marking out in 
detail the structure the church as an institution should adopt. The polity 
of the church emerged apparently with the growth of the movement and the 
rise of new situations calling for effective organization. The New Testa- 
ment bears clear witness to some aspects of the church organization, at cer- 
tain points it gives us no information at all, and sometimes the data are 
confusing. For example, the term apostle was a designation for the group 
of twelve, but others beyond the twelve were called apostles. James the 
Just did not hold the office of apostle nor any other office that we know of, 
yet he seemed to be more prominent and authoritative than the twelve in the 
Jerusalem church. What offices did Timothy and Titus have? There is 
the teaching that it is proper for the churches to support the leaders with 
material goods, but did this actually occur as a practice anywhere?* 

An important factor in shaping the government of the church was the 
political pattern of the Jewish synagogue. Another was the essential nature 
of the Christian fellowship, a democratic brotherhood of people bound to- 
gether by a common faith in Christ, and dedicated, as their Master was, to 
a life of service to God and men. There were no official priests—indeed, 
no altars and no sacrifices—in the early church. Whatever priestly opera- 
tions there were belonged to the whole company of believers, who are called 
“a holy priesthood” (I Pet. 2:5, 9). 

In its continuance of the work begun by Jesus Christ the early church 
expressed itself in “varieties of ministry” (diakonia, service; I Cor. 12:5), 
which Paul considered “‘manifestations of the Spirit” in the body of Christ. 


17. Eph. 4:15, 16. 
18. I Tim. 5:17-18; I Cor. 9:6-7, 13-15; cf. I Tim. 3:3; Tit. 1:7; I Pet. 5:2. 
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However, the Spirit manifested itself in certain regular patterns, “for God 
is not a God of confusion” (I Cor. 14:33). In the New Testament we are 
confronted with an ideal that embraced the service of a God of order and 
the free operation of the Spirit. Good order is united with spiritual 
enthusiasm. 

While there is no distinction between clergy and laity there is appro- 
priate recognition of competent spokesmen of the gospel and responsible 
leaders in the democratic communities. There are leaders and the led, 
those who have the rule and those who obey (Heb. 13:7, 17). But those 
who assume leadership in Christ’s ekklesia expose themselves to the solemn 
judgment of the Master who said, “Whoever would be great among you 
must be slave of all” (Mark 10:44). The shepherds must be “examples to 
the flock” (I Pet. 5:3). The members of the household of Stephanas, 
whom Paul urges the Corinthian Christians to obey, are worthy to lead 
because “they have devoted themselves to the service (diakonia) of the 
saints” (I Cor. 16:15-16). In the New Testament church the ideal for 
“ministerial” office is leadership appropriate to a community of people 
bound to each other and to Christ by bonds of love, whose worship is built 
around a table expressing brotherhood, who follow a Leader who, in his 
own words, “came not to be served but to serve” (Mark 10:45). 











4, The Ministry of the Word 
WHEN ABRAHAM 


left the city of Ur in Mesopotamia, his Babylonian neighbors were used to 
thinking of the mighty word of a god going out and doing his will among 
men. Actually more than a thousand years before the time of Abraham 
the ancient Sumerians in Mesopotamia spoke of the terrible Word which 
executed the divine behest both on earth and in the heavenly regions.* 


THE PreE-CHRISTIAN WorpD oF Gop 


The Hebrews, who were very much a part of that ancient Near Eastern 
civilization, thought of the Word of God as something more than a message 
from God. It was a potent force that proceeded from God and effected his 
wishes in human society, almost like an intermediary between God and man. 

This Word of God functioned in creation. In Genesis 1 we see the 
mighty, transcendent spiritual deity executing his sovereign will by his 
Word. God said: “Let there be light.” And there was light. “Let there 
be a firmament.” And it was so. A primeval chaos! The mighty Word! 
An orderly cosmos!’ 


In the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon 9:1, God is addressed as one, 
Who madest all things by thy Word. 


In II Esdras 6:38 we read: 


O Lord, of a truth thou spokest at the beginning of the creation, upon 
the first day, and saidst thus: Let heaven and earth be made, and thy 
Word perfected the work. 


The writer of Hebrews 11:3 declares: 
By faith we understand that the world was created by the Word of God. 


The Word of God is creative. The Word is also revealing, bringing 
to man the divine guidance. The medium of revelation is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Angel of God,” sometimes the “Spirit of God,” but more 
often the “Word of God.” In the works of the prophets we meet the for- 
mula: “The Word of God came”—to Amos, to Isaiah, to Jeremiah. 

Certain passages in the Old Testament make us think of the Word 
as a person. 


He sends forth his command to the earth; 
his word runs swiftly.® 
1. See S. H. Langdon, Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms (Paris: Guethner, 1909), pp. 98-99. 


2. See Psalm 33. 
3. Psalm 147:15. See also Isaiah 55:11. 
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There is at least a suggestion of personification in the formula: “The 


Word of God came to the prophet so-and-so.” The trend towards personifi-" 


cation continued beyond the Old Testament and reached a climax in the 
first century B.C. In the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon 18:14-16, the 
Word is pictured as a warrior leaping from the divine throne and touching 
heaven while it trod upon the earth. 


For while peaceful silence enwrapped all things, 

And night in her own swiftness was in mid course, 

Thine all-powerful Word leaped from heaven out of the royal throne, 
A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 

Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned commandment, 

And standing it filled all things with death 

And while it touched the heaven it trod upon the earth. 


This is the Hebrew Word of God, creative, revealing, personified. 
Parallel with this in Hebrew thought is the conception of Wisdom. Wisdom 
is personified in Proverbs 1-9, Job 28, the Wisdom of Solomon, and Ec- 
clesiasticus. The Hebrew sages portray Wisdom as a lady who was with 
God in the beginning when the world was created. She was God’s master 
workman. Because she worked with God in the beginning, nature is orderly 
and beautiful, functioning in ways rational and harmonious. Wisdom made 
the difference between chaos and cosmos. 


So the lady Wisdom, like the Word, is creative. Wisdom, too, like the 
Word, is revealing. Wisdom stands between the transcendent God and his 
human creatures and brings to men knowledge, goodness, beauty and all the 
higher values which man at his best seeks. In her, discovery and revelation 
meet. Men can acquire these higher values. They are urged in Proverbs 
to “get wisdom” but, lest they be conceited and puffed up in the acquisition 
of wisdom, they are told that Wisdom comes from God. She is a revelation 
from the Source of all good. At best the achievement of wisdom is mere 
discovery. Man does not lift himself by his own bootstraps. He does not 
create the higher values. They are in the structure of the universe. 


The creative, revealing, personified Wisdom and the creative, reveal- 
ing, personified Word are two ways in which the ancient Hebrews expressed 
the one truth—different terms for the same theological idea: the universe 
in which we live is rational and purposeful. It was created by the Wisdom 
(Word) of our God, who is mighty and wise and good. The Wisdom 
(Word) of God in operation in the laws of nature manifests itself in a spe- 
cial way in human experience, in the revelation to the prophet for the time 
of crisis, and also in that less spectacular revelation that comes to men as 
Wisdom (Word) keeps thrusting itself on them in the common experience 


of every day. 


Bea 
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Wisdom cries aloud in the street; 
in the markets she raises her voice; 
on the top of the walls she cries out; 
at the entrance of the city gates she speaks.* 


For those who have the eyes to see it God is trying to teach men of his ways 
through the wreck by the side of the road, the drunken man on the street, 
the busy ants crossing our path. The Word of God came to Jeremiah when 
he saw a potter crumple the spoiled clay and take a fresh batch to begin 
anew the task of fashioning something beautiful and useful. In many and 
various ways God spoke of old to our fathers” (Heb. 1:1). 


THE INCARNATE WorpD 


The writer of the Fourth Gospel had before him the facts of Jesus’ life 
and work—as Matthew, Mark, and Luke had, for these were the common 
heritage of the church—and he interpreted these facts in the light of the 
Word-Wisdom theology that was deeply rooted in the thinking of the He- 
brews of his day. Guided by this theological insight he discerned a con- 
tinuity in revelation from the dawn of time, a process that reached its cul- 
mination in the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth.° 


The creative, revealing Word in the Old Testament is sometimes re- 
ferred to almost as if it were a person. In the Apocrypha it is completely 
personified. In the Fourth Gospel it is actually embodied in a human 
form and assumes a flesh and blood experience with men. The Word 
(logos) becomes a Life (zoe). 

The key to the Fourth Gospel is the affirmation “The Word became 
flesh.” It summarizes the interests of the author in both the prologue and 
the body of the gospel. On the one hand in this book, there is a marked 
attention to detail as the facts about Jesus Christ are recorded—the “flesh” 
interest. On the other hand, there is interpretation of the life and work of 
the historical Jesus in terms of the creative and revealing Word theology— 
the “Word” interest. At times there is a confusing blending of the fact in- 
terest with the interpretation interest. It is most apparent in 1:15-18, 3:10- 
21, and 3:27-36, where the evangelist moves from plain, historical descrip- 
tion to theological interpretation without letting us know where the transi- 
tion occurs. We may assume that this is so also in other places where it is 
less obvious. The reader must take into account the writer’s theological 
interests and his methods, or he will miss much in this gospel. 

The identification of Jesus Christ with the Word of God is found in 
the New Testament beyond the writings of John: in Acts,’ in the Pauline 


4. Prov. 1:20-21. 

5. John 1:1-4, 9, 12, 14, 17, 18. 

6. For example, Acts 10:36-38, where the accusative Jesus (38) is in apposition with the 
Word (36). 
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letters,’ in the epistle to the Hebrews,* and in Revelation.° 

As John projects events in Palestine against a cosmic background and 
relates Jesus’ brief ministry to the ages, he presents in the doctrine of “the 
Word become flesh” a theology that is profoundly satisfying to many 
thoughtful Christians today. 


(1) It takes account of continuity in revelation. The Word of God 
was continually, progressively coming to man. The first dim light that 
guided primitive man is related to the full blaze that burst forth in him 
whom we call, following John, “the true light that enlightens every man” 
(John 1:9). The Word that became flesh is the same Word that was in 
the beginning. 

(2) It relates the Christian faith to historical events—to the related 
events over millennia of years from the dawn of time and, especially, to the 
Event when the Word became flesh. When we make mention of the origins 


of our religion, we are not dealing with phantasy and myth, but with the 
solid facts of history. “The Word became flesh.” 


(3) It recognizes adequately both the human and the divine in our 
Master—the flesh and the Word. Under the influence of Greek philosophy 
his followers emphasized the divine Word and belittled the human Jesus. 
This is an understandable fallacy on the part of an appreciative church, but 
it is still a fallacy. Men in recent generations have sometimes dwelt too 
much on the earthly and human in him and played down his significance as 
the Word from God. John avoided both of these distortions. He portrayed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the characteristics of full humanity. And as he 
looked at him across the vistas of many years of growing Christian ex- 
perience he saw him clearly as the Word of God that had become flesh. 

(4) “Word of God” is suitable terminology, for biblical religious 
experience is a personal encounter between God and man and a word is a 
means of communication between persons. It bridges the gap between 
mind and mind and makes it possible for spirits to meet. Reception of the 
word by a rational person is as necessary as utterance for the communica- 
tion to be meaningful. The divine-human relationship becomes articulate 
in the Word of God, and most significantly at the point where the Word 
becomes flesh and dwells among men. 

(5) It suggests a healthy doctrine of authority. Christianity is a 
historical religion rooted, as no other religion quite is, in an Event in his- 
tory—“the Word became flesh”—an Event which the Christian claims is the 
norm and criterion of judgment for all other events that have since occurred 


7. For example, Col. 1:25-2:2, where Word of God=Mystery=Christ. Col. 1:15ff is an 
important antecedent of John 1:1-18. 

8. The “living Word of God” in 4:12 is the same as “him” in 13, and “Jesus” in 14. 

9. Where Jesus Christ, mounted on the white horse, bears the name “The Word of God” 
(Rev. 19:11-13). 
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or will yet occur on earth in the forseeable future. In Jesus of Nazareth 
God has spoken. The Christian religion claims as its authority nothing less 
than the Word of God, Jesus Christ. This is the import of the simple New 
Testament creed “Jesus is the Christ” or its equivalent “Jesus is Lord.” The 
World Council affirmation that Jesus is God is not a New Testament creed. 
It seems to reflect the theologian’s age-old preoccupation with the problem 
of the nature of divine being, the solution of which is a matter of great con- 
cern to people of intelligence, but is not an essential of our faith. The New 
Testament emphasizes God’s action in history on behalf of men. Theology, 
in the Greek tradition, turns to metaphysics and what God and Christ in 
essence are. The New Testament is concerned primarily with history— 
what God did through Jesus Christ. “The Word of God came.” The New 
Testament creed, though simple, is ample for it affirms the authority of 
Jesus Christ. He is the Word God has spoken into the human situation. 

Sometimes Christian people, confusing event and the literary record 
of the event, call the New Testament the Word of God and look to it as 
their authority. But the Word of God came before the New Testament was 
written. Our authority is a person, not a book. However, this is not to 
minimize the importance of the New Testament for, when tested by the 
methods of sound criticism, it proves to be the most valuable source ma- 
terial for our knowledge of Jesus Christ and the origins of the church. We 
must be guided by it if we would understand the Word of God. 

Certain reformers have stressed the idea of using biblical terms for 
biblical things. This is a sound principle and we may save ourselves grief 
by conforming to it. We should beware of expressions like “holy trinity,” 
“second person of the Godhead,” “very God of very God,” and the Basis 
of the World Council of Churches referring to “Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior.” We are on safer ground and in better theological company when, 
following the New Testament, we refer to Jesus Christ as “the Word of God.” 


THE WorpD OF THE GOSPEL 


One of the most amazing phenomena in the history of religions is the 
appearance and growth of the Christian movement, beginning in Palestine 
and spreading like wildfire through the Mediterranean world in the first 
century. The root cause of this disturbance in the Roman empire was the 
conviction that in Jesus Christ God had spoken his Word to the world. Just 
as men in other days could not contain themselves when the Word of God 
came to them, so the followers of Jesus Christ had to speak the Word when 
it came to them. 

The Greek term kerygma, which is frequently used for the message 
preached by the early Christians, means proclamation or announcement. 
It is related to keryx, the herald or town crier, whose business it was, in days 
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when there were no newspapers and no radios to announce new happenings, 
to proclaim news. Another common term for the message is evangelion, 
good news or gospel. Sometimes it is used as the object of the verb keryssein, 
to proclaim. At market places, in synagogues, even on highways in the 
company of travelers, wherever they could get a hearing, the missionaries 
made public proclamation of the good news about Jesus Christ. But the 
gospel is something more than a statement of facts about Jesus Christ and 
precepts which he taught his followers. To be sure, the evangelists reported 
news about him, but basically they were communicating him to others. They 
sought to introduce their Master to prospective disciples. He is the gospel. 
The Word from God became flesh and is known as a person. The expres- 
sions “preach Jesus” (Acts 5:42, 8:5, 8:35; Gal. 1:16), “preach the gos- 
pel” (I Cor. 9:14, Gal. 1:11, and I Thess. 2:9), and “preach, or teach, the 
Word” (Acts 8:25, 15:35, II Tim. 4:2) are clearly synonymous. Here is 
a significant confusion between the concept of the Word as the revealed 
truth and the Word as a person, a confusion the antecedents of which may 
be discovered in ancient Hebrew literature. When the early evangelists 
preached the Word of God they preached Jesus Christ. 


There is almost as much deference to fad in scholarly thinking as there 
is in the matter of wearing clothes in our society. Fortunately, some of the 
fashions are good. We certainly regard as wholesome and good the dis- 
position among scholars these days to reduce the New Testament message 
to its simplest essentials and to distinguish in the message the two elements 
of kerygma, the saving proclamation, and didache, the teaching on the good 
life. Like some other fashions of ours, once they have started, thinking in 
terms of kerygma and didache now seems so natural and proper that it is 
hard for us to imagine a time when this was not the fashion. The innova- 
tion came largely because of the publication of C. H. Dodd’s The Apostolic 
Preaching and Its Developments in 1937.° In the first century when the 
proclamation (kerygma) was made, people were confronted with the saving 
Word of God, to which they had the choice of responding by believing the 
good news and entering the kingdom by following Jesus as the Messiah. 
These believers, considered then as disciples (students), were instructed in 
the elements of the didache, the ethic appropriate to those who are citizens 
of God’s kingdom. Not the least of Dodd’s contributions is his discovery 
that, in spite of the variety in the different parts of the New Testament, 
those parts agree in their witness to a common gospel message (kergyma) 
and a common Christian ethic (didache). 


In its substance the original kerygma, the good news heralded by the 
early evangelists, was first, a presentation of the life and ministry of Jesus, 


10. Chicago: Willett, Clark, and Co. Later Dodd published a related, equally significant 
work in Gospel and Law (New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1951). 
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drawing particular attention to his sufferings, his death, and his resurrec- 
tion; and second, an interpretation of these events as the fulfillment of 
prophecy as God, acting through Jesus his Messiah, set up his kingdom up- 
on earth. With the presentation of this proclamation the hearer was led to 
believe that a time of decision had come for him, and that by belief and 
obedience he, a sinner under judgment, could appropriate God’s mercy and 
live a new life in fellowship with the risen, living Christ. 

The distinction between kerygma and didache is quite sound, but we 
must beware lest in our attempt at clear definition of terms we do violence 
to the reality the terms represent. Really, the New Testament ethic is not a 
system of morality that is self-contained. It is a way of life that is relevant 
to the order of the kingdom of God, and it presupposes acceptance of the 
kerygma and consequent submission to the rule of God. It is an ethic rooted 
in a religion." On the other hand, one would proclaim a limited version 
of the kerygma if he left the didache out of it entirely. To preach Jesus 
Christ involves a recounting in some measure of the ethical qualities in him 
that make him worthy to be men’s Master. Indeed, these must often have 
been, as they are now, the conclusive factor in winning a favorable response 
to the gospel. When an evangelist proclaiming the good news referred to 
Jesus as “the holy and righteous one” (Acts 3:14) or as one who “went 
about doing good” (Acts 10:38), he surely elaborated on these terms giving 
them the ethical content that is necessary for a true picture of his Master. 

The proclamation (kerygma) and the ethical ideal (didache) in this 
order are essential aspects of the way of salvation through Jesus Christ, two 
sides of the one shield. Jesus’ great commission to his followers involves 
both the saving proclamation (kerygma), “Go therefore and make dis- 
ciples,” and the ethic (didache) “teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you.” 


THE “MINISTRY OF THE WorD” 


Among the “ministries” performed by Christians in their ministry as 
servants of God is the “ministry of the Word” (Acts 6:4; cf. Luke 1:2), 
the work of communicating the Word of God through proclaiming the gos- 
pel and through teaching. Really the “ministry of the Word” is not just 
one among the many functions of the body of Christ. It is given a place of 
peculiar honor in the New Testament (cf. I Timothy 5:17). The apostolic 
leaders considered it in a category apart and gave it first priority (Acts 
6:1-4) in the work of the church—and for a good reason. The very ex- 
istence of the church depends on it. The proclamation of the gospel and 
the accompanying teaching of the Christian way of life produced Christians 


11. See C. H. Dodd, Gospel and Law and E. F. Scott, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus (New 
York: Macmillan, 1926) pp. 37 ff. 
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and the church in the first century and they produce Christians and the 
church now. 


It pleased God through the folly of what we preach to save those who 
believe.*? 


* * 7” * * 


For, “every one who calls upon the name of the Lord will be saved.” 
But how are men to call upon him in whom they have not believed? And 
how are they to believe in him of whom they have never heard? And how 
are they to hear without a preacher?** 


The “ministry of the Word” is supplemented by the observance of 
ordinances in the church, for baptism and the Supper in a pictorial way 
proclaim and teach essential elements of the saving kerygma. The baptis- 
mal candidate acts out the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
(Rom. 6:1-11, Col. 2:12). The emblems on the communion table picture 
Jesus Christ and draw particular attention to his crucifixion. “As often as 
you eat this bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until 
he comes.”** However, the preaching and teaching function of the ordi- 
nances is quite secondary to the “ministry of the Word” in the propagation 
of the gospel—secondary and dependent. The “ministers of the Word,” 
because they faithfully transmit the revelation of God in Christ, furnish a 
control over the ordinances by making clear their real meaning. The his- 
tory of the church bears witness to the vicious distortions in meaning that 
can occur when the ordinances are celebrated without criticism from watch- 
ful “ministers of the Word,” guided by the revelation of God in Christ. 


Nothing could be plainer. The “ministry of the Word’—clear, dy- 
namic proclamation of the good news and effective teaching of the prin- 
ciples of the good life in Christ—is fundamental to the existence and growth 
of the church. Christians believe that the Word of God has been revealed 
in a definitive, conclusive way in Jesus Christ and that by that Word all of 
life must be judged. The primary work of the “ministers of the Word” is 
to be guardians and propagators of the revelation of God in Christ. 


In the “ministry of the Word” the apostles occupied a place of peculiar 
importance. The qualifications of those who held apostolic office were 
first, that they had been associated with Jesus Christ from the beginning of 
his ministry and, second, that they had witnessed the resurrection. Such 
men, trained by Jesus himself, were ideally fitted to be “ministers of the 
Word.” The noun, apostolos, is based on apostello, “I send out on a mis- 
sion.” They faithfully went out on the mission he assigned them (Matt. 
28:18-20). In the first stages of the life of the church as presented in Acts 


a2: f Cor. 1:21. 
13. Rom. 10:13, 14. 
14. See also Gal. 3:1, which also has to do with the communion observance. 
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the apostles are pictured as the primary witnesses of the great Event, the 
revelation of God in Christ. “God has appointed in the church first 
apostles,” said Paul (I Cor. 12:28; also Eph. 4:11). 

The apostles were the first, but they were not alone. Four of the five 
“offices” referred to in Ephesians 4:11 have to do primarily with the 
“ministry of the Word.” Besides apostles there were prophets, evangelists, 
and teachers. According to Acts 8:1, 4, all the members of the Christian 
community were “preaching the Word.” We should not interpret this to 
mean that there was no recognition of leaders specially competent to “pro- 
claim the gospel” (I Cor. 9:14) and “labor in the Word” (I Tim. 5:17 
ASV). It does mean that the “ministry of the Word” is a function of the 
Spirit which should be exercised by whoever possesses it and not forced 
into narrow channels of ecclesiastical office. The whole church is apostolic 
in that it is sent out on a mission by Christ. 

Within the “ministry of the Word” the New Testament makes a distinc- 
tion between the work of preaching and that of teaching, as it distinguishes 
between kerygma, the content of the preaching, and didache, what is taught. 
Preaching was telling the good news of God’s action in Christ. Teaching 
involved communicating to people the body of instructions on the good life 
which had its origin in what Jesus taught his followers, “teaching them to 
observe all that I have commanded you” (Matt. 28:20). Primarily, the 
preaching was directed to unbelievers to convince them to accept Jesus as 
the Christ, and teaching to believers to help them to be Christlike. But for 
their edification believers needed to hear the good news over and over 
again—witness Paul’s recounting the facts of the gospel in writing to Chris- 
tians. Was he preaching or teaching at such times? Luke was probably 
not confused when he wrote that the apostles “did not cease teaching and 
preaching Jesus as the Christ” (Acts 5:42; 15:35). The distinction be- 
tween preaching and teaching is likely to be sharper and more thorough- 
going in our minds than it was in the actual experience of the early church. 

Preaching (keryssein) did not mean for first century Christians any- 
thing like the delivery of a homiletic work of art, exhorting and inspiring a 
Protestant congregation in America today. The distinguishing feature of 
preaching was not its marks as a formal address in a religious service, but 
its content as a proclamation of the good news. When Philip informally 
recounted the good news about Jesus to the eunuch as they traveled along 
in a chariot, he was preaching (Acts 8:27-40) and much of the first century 
preaching must have been as informal as this."* The practice of delivering 
a sermon in a Christian worship service grew up under the influence of the 
Jewish synagogue, in which in the pre-Christian era the sermon emerged as 
a teaching device designed to explain the meaning of the Scripture read in 
the service and make its teaching applicable to the condition of the hearers. 
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Paul was frequently asked to deliver this discourse when he visited a syna- 
gogue on his journeys. What occurred at Antioch in Pisidia was no doubt 
typical." The evangelist took the opportunity to proclaim to the Jews the 
good news that Jesus is the Christ.’’ 

A casual reading of the Book of Acts indicates that it was Paul’s cus- 
tom to visit the synagogues like this and instead of interpreting the 
scripture and applying it in the usual Jewish manner he preached the 
Christian kerygma to the “captive audiences” he found there.’ The custom 
of delivering a sermon was carried over from the synagogue to the church 
just as were other formal features of the synagogue services, such as the 
prayers, the reading of the Hebrew Scriptures, and the singing of psalms. 
The sermon in the church, like the regular discourse in a synagogue service, 
would be basically teaching (didache). When Paul addressed the church 
at Troas assembled for the Lord’s Supper his remarks were more likely 
didache, instruction in the qualities of the Christlike life, than kerygma, the 
proclamation of the news that Jesus is the Christ. The apostles’ teaching 
(didache) referred to in Acts 2:42 was probably carried on largely in dis- 
courses in church gatherings in the manner of the synagogue sermon. 


CONCLUSION 


Basic to the Christian faith is the doctrine of special revelation, which 
may be called the doctrine of the Word of God. The Christian assumes 
that, beyond the knowledge of God one may derive from an observation of 
nature, he may know God through revelatory acts in history. “The Word 
of God came.” The progressive revelation reached its climax and con- 
summation in the life and ministry of Jesus Christ. In him the Word be- 
came a life. . 

The proclamation (kerygma) of this conclusive Word brought the 
church into being in the Graeco-Roman world. The vitality and growth of 
the church in every generation is dependent primarily on the “ministry of 
the Word.” While this “ministry” is the responsibility of all the followers 
of Christ there emerged in the first century church a distinctive group re- 
ferred to as “ministers of the Word,” better equipped than their fellows for 
this important work. Chief among these were the apostles, the primary 
witnesses, because of their intimate association with the Word incarnate. 

We must understand the relation between the “ministry of the Word” 
and the ministry (service) into which all Christians are called as servants of 
God. The first refers to one of the special functions of the body of Christ 
for which certain Christians are especially well equipped. The second re- 
fers to the consecration to the service of God that leads a person to use to 


15. See Acts 8:1, 4; 11:19ff. 
16. Acts 13: 14ff. 
17. See also Acts 17:2. 
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the full whatever gifts he has. The first has to do with gifts and skills and 
information and opportunities, the second with dedication and a Christlike 
(loving and servant-like )disposition. The “ministry of the Word” is not 
the same as submission to the Word. The work of the kingdom is done by 
those who are dedicated, disciplined souls, but it should be distinguished 
from the dedication. Paul knew the difference: “I pommel my body and 
subdue it, lest after preaching to others I myself should be disqualified” 
(I Cor. 9:27). “If I speak in the tongues of men and of angels, but have 
not love, I am a noisy gong or a clanging cymbal” (I Cor. 13:1). 

Yet it is not enough to distinguish between the function of the “minis- 
try of the Word” and the devoted Christian life. They who preach and teach 
ought to strive for the goal of complete concord between life and message 
that was found in Jesus of Nazareth. Paul referred to lives that were them- 
selves messages.’* You are a letter from Christ delivered by us, written not 
with ink but with the Spirit of the living God, not on tablets of stone but 
on tablets of human hearts” (II Cor. 3:3). The effectiveness of our “min- 
istry of the Word” depends much on our success in correlating our lives 
with our preaching, the living Word with the spoken Word. 


18. II Corinthians 3:3. 
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An Editorial 
REAL EXCITEMENT 


breaks out these days when Christians discuss the doctrine of the church. 
“Laymen” in their callings and theologians in their classrooms are discern- 
ing with new insight the concept of the whole people of God, a people with a 
mission to the world. Not since the Reformation has there been such a vital 
emphasis on the universal priesthood of believers in a common ministry to 
the needs of mankind. Our series of articles by Professor Moore on “The 
Biblical Doctrine of Ministry” (pp. 355-393) argues no peculiar confes- 
sional position but sets forth a concept of the church and its corporate mission 
increasingly advocated by contemporary theologians and biblical scholars: 
the fundamental ministry of the church is the ministry of the whole body of 
believers. 


This movement is altogether positive, intending to elevate the whole 
membership of the church to the high status of ministry envisaged for them 
in the Scriptures. There is no attempt to down-grade the significance of the 
special ministry within the church, as there was in some of the early 
Protestant sects. Agreement is general that the people of God, called in 
their totality to divine mission, require a ministry of Word and sacraments 
and that such a ministry demands a body of men, called, committed, educated, 
and consecrated for their holy task. Christians are not unanimous as to the 
status of these men within the church: to some they are an order of priests; 
to others, mere members of the congregation assigned to perform certain 
duties of the church. But all agree that the quality of leadership exercised 
by this special ministry is crucial. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


A question of fundamental importance thus confronts the church: 
Given our kind of world and a church striving to become more fully the holy 
people of God fulfilling their common mission, what kind of ministry is 
needed? A subsequent question is likewise important: How shall such a 
ministry be educated? 

Two recent books offer important suggestions toward the answering 
of these questions: 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE CHURCH AND ITs MINIstRY: REFLECTIONS ON THE 
Aims oF THEOLOGICAL Epucation. By H. Richard Niebuhr, in col- 
laboration with Daniel Day Williams and James M. Gustafson. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1956. 134 pages. $2.50. 

THEOLOGICAL TRAINING IN THE MopEeRN Wortp. By Keith R. Bridston. 
World’s Student Christian Federation, Geneva, Switzerland, 1954. 


46 pages. 

The Niebuhr volume grows out of the study of theological education recently 
conducted under the auspices of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, being the first of several promised volumes. The Bridston “Grey 
Book” reports the results of a world-wide survey conducted by the W.S.C.F. 

Niebuhr defines the church’s task as “the increase among men of the 
love of God and neighbor” (p. 31). Obviously this statement directs the 
common ministry toward life in this world more clearly than did the classic 
formulations—the Eastern concept of mystical adoration, the medieval 
summum bonum of the beatific vision, or even the Calvinistic purpose “to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever.” Niebuhr invests the concept of love 
for God and neighbor with earthly practicality; yet the formulation is in 
no sense earth-bound. Indeed, the author specifically warns against “the 
temptation to substitute the needs of natural man (that is, of man as 
primarily related to nature) for theological man (that is, of man as primarily 
related to God)” (p. 76). The author’s full development of his thought, 
and not some distortion of his formulation, must be taken into account; those 
who would dismiss it as just another example of American athleticism or 
sentimentality in religion must deal fairly with Niebuhr’s full meaning. 


THe WorK OF THE MINISTER 

In the light of the church’s purpose, Niebuhr defines the task of the 

minister (pp. 82-83) : 
His first function is that of building or “edifying” the church; he is 

concerned in everything that he does to bring into being a people of God 

who as a Church will serve the purpose of the church in the local com- 

munity and the world. . . . The work that lays the greatest claim to his 

time and thought is the care of a church, the administration of a com- 

munity that is directed toward the whole purpose of the Church, namely, 

the increase among men of the love of God and neighbor; for the Church 

is becoming the minister and its “minister” is its servant, directing it in 

its service. 
Niebuhr characterizes this function as that of the “pastoral director.” Within 
it the traditional roles of the minister—preacher, priest, pastor, evangelist— 
find their appropriate place, contributing to the whole church’s accomplish- 
ment of its mission. 

The term, “pastoral director” is easily misunderstood; European mem- 
bers of the World Council of Churches’ consultation on theological education 
at Arnoldshain, Germany, this past summer took violent exception to it. 
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In some of their imaginations it conjured up the nightmare of a domineering, 
hard-driving Wall Street executive, or of the worst form of ecclesiastical 
autocrat. Niebuhr is aware of the dangers in this new conception of the 
ministry—which he did not invent, but which he describes as it is emerging 
in American life. Noting the perversion of such a minister in the “big 
operator,” he observes that the perversion is “not because he is an executive 
but because he does not administer the church’s work” (p. 81). The proto- 
type of the pastoral director was the bishop in the ancient church, not the 
ecclesiastical superior of many clergymen and churches but the overseer 
of a congregation. Pastoral director may not be an appealing term, but the 
word bishop has now been pre-empted for other uses than it had in the 
Pastoral Epistles; so Niebuhr may be forgiven in coining a new phrase. 
Again, it is important to consider his argument, not to distort his terminology: 
few books on the work of the ministry have given such a large place to the 
mission of the whole church. 

Niebuhr never forgets that mission. So he raises the question: “Is the 
minister primarily sent to the people of the Church or to those of the world?” 
(p. 74). The answer implicit in the whole book is that his task is to serve 
his people by enabling them to engage most fruitfully with the world in their 
ministry of reconciliation. Thus he serves both his people and the world. 

That such a concept of the ministry is a crying need, Keith Bridston’s 
survey clearly demonstrated: a recurring problem of theological students, 
especially in Europe, was the relevancy of their vocation. What significance 
has the church in the contemporary world? And is not the ministry irrelevant 
to the real forces shaping modern life? The general concept of the minister 
as a sort of court chaplain or minor community official appointed as registrar 
of births and marriages and as a cultic assistant to the mortician (which 
prevails in the assumptions of a good many Europeans, and of perhaps more 
Americans than we like to think) carries with it little significance. Even 
the view of the minister as the administrator of a congregation—the execu- 
tive secretary of a society for hymn-singing and community uplift—has 
little vitality. But a man called by the people of God to enable them to ful- 
fill their mission is a totally different sort of minister. When the minister 
was such a man (in the fourth century), the church commanded the ablest 
and most influential men in the Roman empire as its bishops or “pastoral 
directors” —Chrysostom, Ambrose, and Augustine. 


THE TASK OF THE SEMINARY 


What has all this to say about theological education? The theological 
school, Niebuhr says, is the “intellectual center of the Church’s life” (p. 
107) As such, it has a dual interest: both “pure” and “applied” science. 
To American churches the value of the latter is obvious: “Bible institutes” 
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which concentrate on quick and “practical” training of ministers flourish 
all across the land, and seminary catalogs bulge with the listings of new 
courses in methods and techniques. The significance of “pure” knowledge, 
or of research in religion is not so apparent to most of those who are called 
upon to support programs of ministerial education. In some denominations 
no premium is placed on the scholarship of a theological professor, once he 
has earned a doctor’s degree. Any inclination of his to engage in original 
research is regarded as an eccentricity which may be indulged without harm, 
but his value to the denomination tends to be measured by the number of 
committees he serves on and the number of speeches he makes. Yet the 
pursuit of the “pure science” of theology (embracing all the scholarly 
disciplines of the seminary) is an expression of the “intellectual love of 
God” (p. 104) without which the church cannot be itself. 


Both Bridston and Niebuhr emphasize the importance of close ties 
between the seminary and the church at large. Drawing on the experience 
of the European churches, Bridston urges the responsibility of theological 
colleges for the education of “laymen” as well as of professional ministers 
(pp. 11-12). A moving section of Niebuhr’s book illuminates the new 
vitality in the teaching of Old Testament, New Testament, and theology since 
the emphasis has shifted from academic analysis to an active involvement 
in the biblical encounter with God and in the contemporary engagement of 
the church with the world (pp. 102-105). Bridston underlines the emphasis: 
theological students must not permit themselves life in a “ghetto,” cut off 
from the rest of mankind. 


The proper context for the study of Entmythologisierung, for example, is 
not a philosophical one but an evangelistic one: how can the Gospel be 
proclaimed in an intelligible way to the modern men who find the tradi- 
tional forms of expressing the Gospel unintelligible to them? [p. 26]. 


> 66 


Niebuhr interprets the students’ “church work”—a term which he proposes 
in lieu of “field work”—as an avenue of ministry, not a means to an end. 
Both authors make stimulating suggestions regarding the theological cur- 
riculum. For the practicing minister, for the theological professor, for the 
thoughtful laymen devoted to the church, these books contain a wealth of 
suggestions which cannot here be detailed. 

It is clear that education for the ministry in the United States will 
probably undergo a closer scrutiny in the next five years than in any pre- 
vious period. The Niebuhr study, the Bridston survey, and Dr. Samuel 
Blizzard’s research into the role of the behavioral sciences in the prepara- 
tion of ministers (referred to elsewhere in this issue) have combined to 
provide us with the promise of more factual material than similar studies 
of any earlier generation. In Germany Wilhelm Hahn and H. H. Wolf 
have called for a thorough revision of curriculum, and in the United States 
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some seminaries have already begun the reconstruction of their program. 
A creative period of self-analysis and change lies before us. 


THE CENTRAL TASK 


Niebuhr perceives the danger of the subtle secularization of the Amer- 
ican ministry, particularly in the contemporary church whose clergymen 
are becoming “pastoral directors.” He quotes the observation of a European 
churchman (p. 11): 


[The American theological student] is apt to be rather more aware 
of himself as primarily a person being professionally trained to fulfill 
a key-office, as an administrator, executive and leader in a vast and im- 
portant department of the community life of the American people, than 
as a man on whom God has laid an arresting hand. . . . That [his] work 
springs from, and is sustained by, a deep and continuous interior trans- 
action with God, is apt to be somewhat overlooked. 


Yet Niebuhr’s book goes far toward delivering church administration from 
the secular terms in which many ministers (even the “spiritually-minded” ) 
conceive of it. In our opinion he succeeds in presenting a convincing religious 
interpretation of the American ministry in our time. The wide reading which 
this book is sure to have should help the churches of North America to 
remember that their mission, and the particular responsibility of their pas- 
toral directors, is the ministry of the gospel of God. 


R. E. O. 

















The Shortage of Ministers 


A Survey of Current Needs 
By O. L. Shelton 


FREQUENTLY WE SEE 
a statement like this: at present over 15,000 Orthodox and Protestant pul- 
pits and parishes are vacant. It is generally made by a prominent church- 
man, who is in a position to know the facts. It is made at a time when we 
have the largest percentage of church members with respect to population 
in the history of America. It is confidently predicted that this percentage 
will increase. 


It is evident, also, that churches are demanding a better educated 
ministry. Levels of education heretofore acceptable will no longer suffice. 
Unless people are aware of the part that education and educational institu- 
tions play in this shortage, the shortage is likely to increase. In brief, the 
quality and the quantity of ministers is a very acute problem just now, and 
the future of the church in America may well hinge on its solution. Good 
churches may languish, and needed churches may not be established, be- 
cause of a shortage of ministers. 

Let us examine the situation in some of the leading denominations in 
America. Here are actual facts in response to a query, “What are the 
figures with reference to the shortage of ministers in your denomination?” 
Most answers were given by quoting or sending denominational reports, and 
are, therefore, well known figures. Again, most of the responses were 
given without interpretation, and various interpretations may be made as 
the interpreter may be familiar with additional or qualifying data. It is 
difficult to obtain exact figures of churches capable of supporting ministers, 
and even more difficult to estimate the number of churches which could 
come to that status if they could find capable ministers. Nevertheless, these 
replies from denominations are sufficiently exact to indicate the alarming 
shortage of ministers. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in 1952 reported a shortage of 688 
parochial clergy. In 1955 they reported a shortage of 806. It is signifi- 
cant that while a gain of 13.5 per cent was registered in the number of 
clergy, the numerical shortage actually increased. The number of minis- 
ters needed was based on the assumption that one man can serve three 
churches of less than 100 communicants each, or one church of 100-500 
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communicants, while larger parishes need at least two men. During the 
last four years, enrollment in the eleven seminaries increased only a total 
of 47 students. 

The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., reports a study of 1,832 pastoral 
vacancies. Of the 1,655 churches actually studied 773 are reported as 
actually needing pastors. The situation in the remaining 882 churches is 
not clear. Furthermore, the actuarial report is that 179 ministerial gradu- 
ates annually will maintain the existing level of ministers serving local 
pastorates, but to lift the level from the present 5,500 to 6,000 in twenty 
years would require 228 graduates annually. It is apparent that ministers 
must be graduated in increased numbers or the shortage will increase. 

The Southern Baptist Convention reports 4,240 churches without or- 
dained ministers, and 3,151 churches without either licensed or ordained 
pastors. The report, which is the last annual report of the convention, in- 
dicates 8,720 churches without full time preaching. Of this number, 279 
have three-fourths-time preaching, 6,491 have half-time preaching, and 
1,548 have quarter-time preaching. This raises the problem of the need of 
a church for full-time pastoral work. How adequate is a part-time ministry 
for the growth and development of a church? It is difficult to analyze 
from the figures given how many full-time ministers are actually needed. 

The Methodist Church reports that the replacement need is far beyond 
the level of men being educated and that it is aiming to attain the replace- 
ment need of 1,200 seminary graduates per year during the next quadren- 
nium. However, the full demand for replacement and expansion during 
this time would require 1,600 more annually. These latter annual needs 
are expressed in the following categories: 500 pastors for new churches, 
375 pastors for churches attaining full time ministry, 450 new men for as- 
sociate ministries and other phases of the multiple ministry, and 275 for 
denominational and interdenominational leadership. These figures seem 
to indicate an annual need of 2,800 leaders with an actual production of 
less than 1,200. 

A summary analysis from data from eleven denominations, totaling in 
membership 7,500,000, indicates an actual need now of 1,250 ministers for 
church extension and improved parish situations. 

The present situation as indicated by these fifteen denominations, 
whose reports are fairly clear and concise, would indicate a present need of 
approximately 5,000 more ministers than they now have. An extension of 
this shortage through all American churches could well bring us to the 
15,000 vacant pulpits with which we began. 

The Yearbook of American Churches for 1956 reveals some pertinent 
facts. The 254 reporting denominations have a total of 300,056 churches. 
Among these, 219 denominations report 213,167 pastors having charges. 
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Thirty constituent bodies of the National Council of Churches in continental 
United States report 143,932 churches with 119,066 pastors having charges. 
There are apparently 86,889 churches in the first instance, and 24,866 in 
the latter, which do not have pastors in charge. Much more information 
is needed to determine how many of these churches need pastors, but cer- 
tainly some pastoral service ought to be available to them. 

A more detailed analysis of the Disciples of Christ will reveal the 
shortage which they suffer, and may also suggest clues which could have 
been explored in other instances if sufficient facts were available. 

The Disciples of Christ have 7,951 churches. They have 4,033 minis- 
ters who are serving in full-time resident pastorates. There are 769 stu- 
dents serving churches, some living on the field in a pastoral ministry, and 
others giving little more than a Sunday preaching ministry. Three hundred 
fifty-six ministers are in business and preaching regularly; some of these 
men may render a fairly adequate pastoral ministry, others only a Sunday 
preaching ministry. Seventy-one ministers are retired, but preaching. This 
latter service may represent a pastoral ministry, or ad interim or itinerant 
preaching. At best, this totals 5,229 ministers who are serving congrega- 
tions. This leaves 2,722 congregations that have no pastoral service, ex- 
cept possibly by occasional preaching. 

In an effort to obtain more definite facts about the situation among 
Disciples of Christ, a survey was made as of September 15, 1955. On 
that date, 267 churches, which regularly have full time pastors, were seek- 
ing ministers, 16 churches were seeking associate ministers, and 160 
churches, not regularly having resident ministers, were needing such resi- 
dent ministers to bring them to a vital program. This is a total of 443 
resident ministers needed as of that date. In addition to these, other leaders 
were needed as follows: ministers of education, 40; ministers of music, 8; 
for new churches, 60; other leaders, 50. A total of 600 was indicated by 
this survey, which was designed to focus on specific needs at a definite time. 

The Disciples of Christ are in a Long Range Program, 1950-60, and 
one of the goals relates to the Christian ministry. The annual goal is 400 
ministers, recruited, educated and inducted into the ministry. Distribution 
of the 400 is as follows: 325 to replace those lost each year by death or 
otherwise, 25 for new churches, 20 for pastoral unities developed, and 25 
for churches now without leadership. At mid-point in this program, the 
1955 survey indicates that Disciples are 600 ministers short of meeting 
current needs. 

Another approach to the problem is to analyze the source from which 
ministers come. In 1955, 876 students were enrolled in seminaries and 
graduate schools reporting to the Board of Higher Education of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. If each student spent only three years in the seminary, and 
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filled one of the above needs, only 292 would become available annually. 
Actually, only 125 students graduated from Disciple seminaries in 1954. 
It is true that Disciple ministers are graduated from other seminaries, prob- 
ably about twenty-five per year, but this does not greatly affect the situation 
numerically. Furthermore, the Disciples of Christ have, for the first time, 
definitely advocated the B.D. degree as the minimum education for the 
minister, which action faces their seminaries with the critical problem of 
the demands of both shortage and higher standards. 

Another factor, which must be faced by all denominations, in this mat- 
ter of the shortage of ministers, is the situation which is fairly accurately 
predicted for 1975. It is estimated that, by that date, the population of the 
United States will be 200,000,000 (some estimates run even higher), and 
that there should be 120,000,000 church members, an increase of 30,000,- 
000. To provide for these new members and to enter new population cen- 
ters will require approximately 100,000 new churches. These churches will 
require 75,000 to 80,000 new ministers. If all present needs were met, 
there would still be the necessity of increasing supply lest another acute 
shortage arise. 

To look at the above in terms of Disciples of Christ alone: if they keep 
pace with the predicted increases, it would mean approximately 2,500 new 
churches by 1975, a need for about 2,000 more ministers to serve an addi- 
tional membership of 600,000. 

This is a brief summary of the status of ministerial supply. It has 
implications for recruitment, for congregations who are seeking or who will 
be seeking ministers, and for theological seminaries who educate ministers. 
Ministerial candidates who are entering college this fall will not be ready for 
pulpits for seven years. The increase in new students enrolled in theologi- 
cal seminaries in 1955 over 1954 was 4.5 per cent. This is not enough to 
prevent an increasing shortage of ministers. 














A Philosophy of Ministerial Education 


The Common Task of Church and Seminary 


By Beauford A. Norris 
THE NEED OF THE CHURCH 


for more ministers is well known. Nearly every major Protestant denomi- 
nation is at the present time having serious difficulty in supplying the neces- 
sary number of properly educated leaders. More pastors are needed for 
local churches; more missionaries must be provided; many congregations 
now require the services of a multiple staff to care for education, youth 
work, music, and pastoral calling; and, in the “general work” of these com- 
munions the demand for additional leadership is increasing. But even 
this is not the whole story of the urgent need for more ministers. The prob- 
lem is heightened still further by the necessity for establishing thousands 
of new churches in order to keep pace with a rapidly growing population. 

Sociologists estimate that by 1975 the population of the U. S. A. will 
have passed the two hundred million mark. This means that within these 
next twenty years the Protestant communions must establish thousands of 
new congregations, each of which will be expecting to call a well-educated 
minister. In addition to these vital statistics is the fact that our population 
is not only increasing, it is moving. New concentrations of people are mak- 
ing new seminaries imperative as well as new congregations,’ and nearly all 
existing ministerial training schools are faced with the problem of expand- 
ing present facilities so as to be able within the next two decades to take 
care of doubled enrollments. 

At the same time that the demand for more and more ministers is in- 
creasing there is also a steady insistence from the church that the quality 
of ministerial education be improved. Most of the larger denominations 
have, either by official action or by moral pressure, established the pattern 
of the B.D. level of training for all men who are to be ordained by these 
churches. The theological seminaries have gladly joined in this movement 
toward higher educational standards for the expanding ministry required 
by the churches. The American Association of Theological Schools was 
brought into being in recent years in order to help raise the standards of 
Protestant theological education, and this organization is to be praised for 
its excellent service. 


1. The Methodist Church, for instance, at its General Conference he!d in Milwaukee in 1956 
voted to establish two new seminaries. 
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Now, in view of this increasing need for more ministers, and in the 
light of the equally urgent demand that ministers for tomorrow be better 
educated, it is extremely important that the church, and the churches, have 
a clear and a sound philosophy of ministerial education. Those who are 
immediately concerned with the supply of ministers must make very sure 
that they are working on sound principles of theological education. They 
must know how many leaders are needed, why these are necessary, and how 
they can best be trained for their responsibilities. To put the matter very 
simply, ministerial education should be so designed that adequate numbers 
of special leaders for the church are prepared to communicate God to the 
world of men. If it be granted that this statement is basically sound, it pro- 
vides us with a working proposition by which ministerial education may be, 
at least partially, examined. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION AS A Basic FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


In the light of the above assertion it is appropriate to raise the ques- 
tion, who is responsible for the “designing” of this pattern of ministerial 
education? The answers to this question will be easier for some denomina- 
tions than for others. As a rule it will probably hold that those communions 
with a strong emphasis upon congregational autonomy have found the ques- 
tion more difficult to answer. Our seminaries have come into being because 
of the expressed needs of the congregations, but usually on the initiative of 
concerned individuals within the fellowship and not by any action of the 
denomination itself. Now whatever may be said about any form of ec- 
clesiastical organization, it surely must be recognized that ministerial edu- 
cation is one of the basic functions of the church. If the church, in the 
ecumenical sense of the term, is to fulfill its mission in the world, it must 
have a sufficient number of leaders adequately trained. Our Lord surely 
made this abundantly clear in the very beginning by his selection and train- 
ing of the twelve apostles. He saw to it that there was an educated ministry 
in order that his church might have a chance to carry out his great commis- 
sion. Why did Jesus enroll and specially educate twelve men? Obviously 
it was so that his own leadership might be extended and expanded. The 
kingdom of God movement which he had begun, he realized, could only 
reach the uttermost parts of the earth if there were other leaders, other 
ministers to follow after him. Thus it is that if disciples are to be enlisted 
throughout the world there must be those who will go out to evangelize and 
to teach and to counsel in very special ways. Basic to every other function 
for which the church is responsible is the function of educating a ministry 
for the special leadership of God’s people. 

In recent years we have learned to think in terms of the functions of 
the church in working out the organizational structure for local congrega- 
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tions, and this is a sound principle. The congregation, regardless of tradi- 
tions, offices, and titles, has certain responsibilities. There are particular 
functions which must be accomplished if the church is to be worthy of the 
name. Those who would follow Christ must learn to worship God “in spirit 
and in truth,” and thus worship becomes an indispensable function within 
the fellowship of believers. A similar thing is true with regard to evangel- 
ism, for without evangelizing there would be no congregation. Therefore 
the church, and the local congregation, must be organized to carry out this 
essential function. Christian education is still another inescapable respon- 
sibility of the church, because, once within the fellowship, men must be 
taught to observe all things that Christ has commanded. These and other 
primary functions of the church must be carried on within the c¢ongrega- 
tional life, but there are other functions required of the church which can 
only be carried on through inter-congregational cooperation and fellowship. 


Not every congregation can send out its own missionary, but the larger 
fellowship of the church can join together in sending witnesses “to the ends 
of the earth.” A single local church cannot afford to build and maintain 
a home for orphans and a home for the aged, but this necessary function 
of benevolence is readily accomplished when the larger fellowship of the 
church pools its resources. By the same token it is neither wise nor neces- 
sary that every congregation within the church should have its own seminary 
for educating ministers. This is another function for which the larger 
fellowship of the church is responsible, and this fact needs to be under- 
stood and accepted by the total leadership of the church, congregational, de- 
nominational, and interdenominational. It must be acknowledged if we 
are to have an adequately designed program of ministerial education. 


If ministerial education is a basic function of the church then the 
church must see to it that the task is done, and that it is properly done. In 
the first place the denomination, for it is probably at this level of church 
fellowship that responsible initiative can first be taken, must establish and 
maintain sufficient ministerial schools. Such schools need to be responsible 
to the church for which they are to provide leaders, and the denomination 
must accept responsibility for these schools, accepting them as part and 
parcel of the very church itself. In other words, the seminaries ought to be 
accepted as the “church schools” of the brotherhood or denomination in the 
same way that the “church school” is accepted as a part of the local church. 
The seminary is not “an institution” which is working for the church; it is 
the church at work as a school, carrying out one of the most basic functions 
for which the church is responsible, the preparation of an adequate ministry. 


Acceptance of this philosophy of inter-church relationships will greatly 
facilitate the whole program of ministerial education. It will help the local 
congregation to understand better its responsibility both for recruiting and 
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for educating the ministry. Financial support for the seminary will be 
just as obvious a necessity in the local church budget as is the money bud- 
geted for missions, benevolences, and conventions. But it is also true that 
the seminary which is aware of being an integral part of the life of any 
communion will tend to act more worthily and more responsibly within the 
fellowship of the church. Quite obviously what has been said here con- 
cerning the relationships between the church and her schools of ministerial 
education is also true with regard to church colleges where, indeed, the 
minister will most often be expected to get his undergraduate training be- 
fore reaching the seminary level. 

Having underscored the idea that ministerial education is a basic func- 
tion of the church and that seminaries should be accepted, both by the de- 
nominations and by the institutions themselves, as a part of “the church” 
it surely becomes apparent that we have here a shared responsibility within 
the kingdom. The church cannot say to the seminary “We have no need 
of thee,” and neither is the seminary in a position to say to the church, “Be- 
cause I am not the head I am not part of the body.” Rather, each has need 
of the other. The church has a right to say to the seminary, “We need more 
ministers, specialists in the ministry, multiple ministries, missionaries, and 
general workers.” And the seminary has a right to say in turn, “Very well, 
send us the young men and women, and send us the money to provide the 
teaching program so that we can adequately prepare these young leaders to 
do the work which you say must be done in Christ’s name.” 

Furthermore, if the church is to have enough ministers who are “‘thor- 
oughly equipped for every good work,” a concerted effort must be made not 
only to raise the standards of accredited training but to enlist the very best 
young people in our churches for this sacred calling. The seminaries can 
only try to educate the students who come to them. The recruitment of 
ministerial students must take place within the life of the congregation, but 
both seminary and denominational leadership must join with local church 
leaders if the finest candidates for the ministry are to be enlisted. This 
again illustrates how interdependent are the functions within the church. 
There are, however, areas of responsibility for which seminary leadership 
must take the initiative. 


THE EpucATED MINISTER KNows THE WORLD IN WuicH HE SERVES 


When is a minister adequately educated? This question is of particu- 
lar concern to the church at its seminary level. The answers to this question 
are obviously dependent upon the answer to a prior question, namely, What 
is the task or function for which the minister is being educated? Specific- 
ally, the minister’s work can be summed up in a single sentence; he is re- 
sponsible to mediate God to men. He is to be “God’s man” in a very special 
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sense, and he must therefore communicate God to men, or communicate be- 
tween God and men. Whatever education the minister receives, therefore, 
must be designed to equip him for this divine responsibility. 

The fairly frequent assumption that all the minister needs to know is 
the Bible, is based on a very faulty premise; that is, that the minister can 
know God without first understanding man himself. More and more those 
engaged directly in ministerial education have realized that if ministers are 
actually going to communicate God to men they must both know God and 
understand men. How else shall they communicate the gospel at all? The 
supposition that because a minister is a man he therefore understands men 
takes far too much for granted. As a matter of fact, more ministers seem 
to fail at their tasks because they lack understanding of men than because 
they have an inadequate knowledge of the Bible. Few ministers change 
pastorates because the brethren object to their theology. Objections more 
often center in the fact that the minister somehow does not seem to under- 
stand his people. 

Certainly, then, a fundamental part of the minister’s education must 
be concerned with helping him to know and understand the world of men 
in which he lives. Some of this training goes on in the seminary, but much 
of it can only be achieved at the college level in pre-seminary training. 
There is much good sense back of the American Association of Theological 
Schools’ pre-requisite requirement of an A.B. degree. The liberal arts de- 
gree is designed to give the student, not professional skills, but a broad 
understanding of the world in which man lives. Through a study of history 
one becomes acquainted with the whole stream of human events, and is thus 
better equipped to evaluate and to understand the events of the present. As 
he enters into a field of natural science the student begins to sense some- 
thing of the mystery of the physical universe which surrounds him, and he 
is both humbled and strengthened. By giving his attention to the behavioral 
sciences the liberal arts student begins to understand himself. The study 
of foreign language, great literature, and an introduction to philosophy, 
begins to give the pre-ministerial student an awareness of the tremendous 
world of ideas in which the greatest of men have wrought. 

Because there is so much for the minister to learn about mankind and 
about the men to whom he must communicate God, it is undoubtedly wise 
for the undergraduate student not to major in “Bible” or religion. On the 
other hand, sufficient opportunity should be given for the pre-ministerial? 
student to take electives, or even a minor, in the field of religion. 

Nevertheless, as the young minister continues his preparation he will 
find that in seminary he will need to go more deeply into his study of man. 
One of the primary duties of the ministry is that of counseling, and this 


2. This term is definitely a misnomer. 
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calls for more studies in psychology and in the techniques of understanding 
people so that they may be helped to an understanding of their problems in 
the light of the gospel. Again, the preacher must constantly be a worker 
in the world of ideas and he will find that he must go deeper into philosophy 
while in seminary if he would know what men are thinking and what sys- 
tems of thought are changing the lives of men. The Gospel of John and 
many of the writings of Paul are reminders to the minister that he must be 
on speaking terms with the philosophy of the ages. As one has expressed 
it, “The minister must move easily among the great ideas of the universe.” 

There are, of course, many other reasons why the educated minister 
must study to know the world of men in which he is trying to communicate 
God. There is the fact that the church, while not of this world, is constantly 
subjected to the sociological pressures of the life which swirls about it. 
Hence the minister needs to study society itself, else he may find that in 
spite of his valiant and righteous efforts his congregation is a failing com- 
munity. Perhaps they should be called the sins of modern society, but how 
can God’s man minister to the needs of the people if he does not understand 
the problems of mobility, of anonymity, of loneliness, of discrimination, 
and of hatred and indifference in the world about him. It is not good 
enough for the minister to say, “I will study theology and Bible while pre- 
paring for the ministry and then I will study man as I work with him.” The 
world of man is far too complicated for that. 


THE EpucaTEep MINnIsTER Must Know Gop 


We have said above that ministerial education must be designed to help 
the student know the world of men. This fact has all too often been either 
overlooked or only slightly stressed by those in the church who are re- 
sponsible for planning and guiding the education of ministers. Too much 
has been taken for granted about the minister’s knowledge of himself and 
his fellows. A similar mistake has sometimes been made concerning the 
minister’s knowledge of God. It must be remembered that, conceivably, a 
minister can go all the way to the achievement of a B.D. degree and never 
know God at all. It is possible for him to learn the biblical languages 
letter-perfect and yet never learn the spirit of Christ. A man can master 
church history without any awareness of God’s working in history. He 
may even learn to preach passably without ever becoming personally ac- 
quainted with the God he talks about. There is an old quip about the theo- 
logian who was so busy proving the existence of God that he quite forgot to 
say his prayers. It should, therefore, be underscored that the education of 
a minister must bring him to know God, not just to know about God. 

It should be of more than passing interest to those engaged in minis- 
terial education that the Apostle Paul wrote frequently of his concern to 
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know Christ himself: “I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I 
who live, but Christ who lives in me” (Gal. 2:20); “For his sake I have 
suffered the loss of all things, and count them as refuse . . . that I may 
know him” (Phil. 3:8-10). If, then, we may use Paul as an example, the 
education of ministers must bring men not only into the possession of many 
precious facts and theories about God, but into an intimate acquaintance 
with God himself. How shall the minister be able to communicate God to 
people in their needs unless he is able to say with Paul, “I know him whom 
I have believed?” 

Of this concern in their theological education ministerial students 
should be aware. But seminary deans and professors must also share in 
this ideal lest they be guilty of merely teaching lessons rather than students. 
That students may come to know God is the first responsibility of those who 
teach whether in the biblical, the doctrinal, the historical, or the practical 
field. Theology is unworthy of the name unless it brings a man to a vital 
working knowledge of God. Those who teach Bible must constantly make 
the student aware that “the word of God is living and active” (Heb. 4:12). 
Church history is the story of God marching through human events; it is 
the record of the labors of Christ who says, “I will build my church” (Matt. 
16:18). Practical theology is not merely a restless concern with the me- 
chanics of church affairs, it is a study of the means of communication 
whereby man and God may be brought together. 

In the theological seminary much of this awareness of God must be 
achieved in the classroom, and this requires the very best from faculty 
members day after day. But much is also done through other expressions 
of the school’s life. The theological school, as has been pointed out above, 
is a part of the community of the church. Therefore, the total atmosphere 
of the campus has its teaching responsibility. Chapel services are not with- 
out design. It is vital that men who are learning about worship should learn 
to know God through worship, and should learn how to lead in and how to 
participate in worship. Another value of the regular chapel or worship 
hour in seminary is the opportunity it gives for ecumenical fellowship, both 
within the student body (for it is usually the only time when the whole stu- 
dent body meets together) and between students and world-renowned leaders 
of the church who will frequently appear as guest speakers. While we have 
suggested that probably the ideal seminary relationship within the church is, 
for the present, at the denominational level, it is also true that it will usually 
be a far richer and more meaningful fellowship if the student body has a 
fairly broad interdenominational character. It will most certainly increase 
the opportunity of the students to know God in the fellowship of the church, 
remembering, of course, that the seminary is only the church in a special 
school situation. 
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THE Epucatep MinistER Must CoMMUNICATE Gop 


A further essential part of the design of ministerial education has to 
do with helping the minister to achieve the arts and skills and techniques 
for communicating the gospel. This involves us chiefly with the field of 
practical studies. With all his learning about God and about man the min- 
ister must learn how to communicate, how to bring God and man together 
through preaching, through counseling and pastoral visitation, through the 
fellowship of work in the functional life of the local church, through the 
conducting of worship, and through the teaching ministry of the church. 
He must learn how to communicate through writing and also through the 
media of mass communication such as radio and TV. 

Courses of study in this area must provide ample opportunity for 
laboratory experience. In the last analysis the minister can only learn how 
to use radio and TV through experience in these media, and how to provide 
this experience is a real problem for the seminary. However, workshops and 
institutes are providing a substantial part of the answer. Laboratory experi- 
ence in some other aspects of communicating the gospel is frequently more 
readily available through the working relationship of student pastorates. 

While it must be admitted that the student pastorate relationship car- 
ries with it some limitations and certain disadvantages its shortcomings 
are probably far fewer than its blessings. And when it is remembered that 
the average ministerial student must at least partially “work his way” 
through seminary, it seems all the more advisable to have student ministers 
practicing their profession while learning it rather than working at un- 
related tasks. The student-minister, if given proper guidance from the 
seminary, can learn much, for instance, about preaching. He must preach 
to a real live audience while he is studying about preaching. However, 
without good correlation between his study of preaching and his practice 
of it the student may slip into bad habits which will take a long while to 
correct. On the other hand, men do learn by doing, and careful faculty 
oversight of this and other activities of his student pastorate will usually 
result in a much greater maturity by the time he leaves seminary. Theo- 
logical schools which are providing a practicum-counseling relationship for 
students engaged in pastoral work are finding it most beneficial. 

This field work for ministerial students also means that as men leave 
seminary to accept their full measure of responsibility within the church 
they are experienced in counseling, in church administration, in Christian 
education, and in general pastoral work. It also means that a vital service 
is rendered to the church in that many smaller congregations are able to 
have helpful pastoral leadership which would otherwise find it impossible 
to secure. This, certainly, is in line with our earlier contention that minis- 
terial education is one of the basic functions of the church. Such educa- 
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tion must be designed to provide the best possible leadership for the great- 
est possible number of congregations, both large and small, while also 
preparing men “for general work” and for “specialized ministries.” 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION A LIFETIME PROCESS 


At least one question remains. When is a minister adequately edu- 
cated? In the light of our original proposition it would seem to be when 
he is able to the best of his ability to communicate God to men. We are 
not so brash as to think that any man will be able to develop the full po- 
tential of his powers while studying in a theological school. Actually his 
education must be a life-long process, and it is the hope of the seminary 
to have given the minister some major assistance along the way. It is to be 
hoped that while a man is in seminary he will have accumulated a great deal 
of factual knowledge, but an even more basic concern is that the man of 
God shall have learned, (1) how to study, (2) how to think, and (3) that 
he shall have developed a great hunger and thirst for righteousness, for 
thereby shall he come to see and to know God. 

Wise seminary administrators will be anxious to respond to the leader- 
ship needs of the church at whatever level they are found. Many special 
interest features must be provided. Ministers who go forth equipped with 
a standard B.D. degree should be at least vaguely aware of how much they 
do not know. In addition to binding them to a life-long discipline of study 
this realization should send them back again and again to the seminary 
campus for refresher courses, and to make particular studies of vexing 
church problems. Workshops and institutes have already been mentioned. 
They are at least one means by which the alert and responsible theological 
school can help ministers to continue their education. They also provide a 
unique opportunity for these special schools for the church further to ful- 
fill their mission. Seminaries, after all, have only one reason for existence, 
and that is to further the education of the ministry of the church, and that 
program of education must be as varied and complex as are the needs of 
the church. 

Current studies of theological education in America® seem to indicate 
that ministerial training in this country is in need of some far-reaching re- 
visions and adaptations. Constructive changes should be welcomed, for 
theological education must surely grow and expand along with the church. 
However, regardless of what alterations may be necessary, such basic prin- 
ciples of ministerial education as have been herein reviewed will probably 
remain, because they are implicit in the very nature of the task. 


3. For example: The AATS study of “Theological Education in America” under the direction 
of H. Richard Niebuhr and committee, and the Russell Sage Foundation study on “The Role of 
the Behavorial Sciences on Theological Education,” directed by Samuel W. Blizzard. 








“The Unpardonable Sin” 


A Sermon on the Temptations of the Minister’ 


By Ira W. Langston 
ONE OF 


the very beautiful scenes in the New Testament is the picture of Jesus as he 
comes up from the baptismal waters of the Jordan. For, says the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, “He went up immediately from the water, and behold, the 
heavens opened and he saw the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
alighting on him; and lo, a voice from heaven, saying, “This is my beloved 
Son, with whom I am well pleased.’ ” 

It must be wonderful to be sure that God accepts one as his beloved 
son. How completely desirable it would be to know that God is well pleased 
with us. It is likely that such a moment would be the time that some would 
even choose to die. There must be no higher ground upon which one can 
stand on this earth, certainly not for those of us who accept the God of Jesus 
Christ as the Lord of the universe. To be hailed by God as his acceptable 
son is held by many to be the ultimate end of all life. Is it? For Jesus it 
was not. Else, why did they not close the New Testament at this point? 

If Jesus came to reveal the new way of life, if he came to make known 
that way which is eternal, if that way is achieved when God is pleased with 
us, then this is the end of the story. And, according to the messages of 
many of the leaders of our churches, so it is. But not so with Jesus. 

“Then,” says the gospel—at the very moment of his acceptance with 
God—“Then Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempt- 
ed” (Matt. 4:1). 

Evidently, then, Jesus had not completed his mission when he decided 
to live for God and in the service of man. God’s acknowledgment of him 
was not the end of his seeking. Indeed it was not. Quite to the contrary, 
these were very near the beginning. 


VOCATION AND MorIvaTION 


This scene along the banks of the Jordan River is the announcement of 
Jesus’ choice of vocation. When he was baptized by John the Baptist, he 
announced to all who saw or heard that he intended to use his life as the 
son of God and in the service of the kingdom of heaven. His life would be 


1. This sermon was delivered at the fall Convocation of the School of Religion, Butler Uni- 
versity, September 15, 1955. 
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lived as God willed. His work would be to the glory of God. His faith 
would be in the truths of God. Follow me! When Jesus came up out of 
the baptismal waters, he had publicly identified himself with God. He was 
to build his life upon his faith in God. He was to rest his hope upon his 
assurance of God’s love for him. He was to live and teach and preach and 
serve as though his thoughts about God were the absolute truth. This was 
the vocation which Jesus had chosen for himself. 

The unpardonable sin for a minister or any other professional church- 
man is found right here. For him to undertake to serve the God of Christ 
for money while he worships at the altar of another god is stupid beyond 
comprehension, is foolish beyond explanation, is sinful beyond pardon. 
And yet we do it. I have friends in the clergy who are as materialistic as 
the most ruthless of Molotov’s henchmen. They preach God, but they wor- 
ship mammon. 

I have friends in the clergy who are as fickle as the cheapest of politi- 
cians. They are never on the unpopular side of any issue save when they 
listen for the wind and “wist not whence it cometh.” For believe me, my 
friends, when these wist which way the wind bloweth, they bestir themselves 
to get on the popular side. They preach the God of Christ. They worship 
the gods of the multitudes. 

I have friends who are as greedy for power as the most arrogant dicta- 
tor. I know weaklings who wear the clerical collar of the humble priest and 
have become virtual tyrants. Surely there is nothing more repulsive in 
God’s sight than a tyrant who gives the appearance of and brags about hu- 
mility. These think of themselves as princelings, of the cross as a scepter, 
and of their priestly robes as their royal purple. They preach the lowly 
Nazarene. They worship the gods of power. 

The unpardonable sin for those of us who have stood by the River 
Jordan announcing our vocation to be that of servants of the God of Christ 
is that we should worship at another altar. Such Jesus refused to do. 

Faith is the “assurance of things hoped for.” Wherein do you find a 
sound base for your life? 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE IN A MATERIAL WORLD 


Let us return to the scriptural story which so intrigues us. “Then 
Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted.” He had 
not gone very far when the tempter came to him and said, “If you are the 
Son of God, command these stones to become loaves of bread.” But Jesus 
said, “It is written, ‘Man shall not live by bread alone. . . .’” And, be- 
cause Jesus said this, some have taken the attitude that all bread (and there- 
fore) all the things of this world are evil. Therefore, every person who 
proclaims his disposition to follow the Christian vocation must take the 
pledge of poverty, or so some have said. 
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And you probably expect me to tell you that you must renounce all ma- 
terial things and cleave only to the spirit, if you would properly fulfill your 
vocation. Rather, I would call your attention to one of the multitude of in- 
teresting characters we find in the New Testament. I speak of Zacchaeus— 
Zacchaeus, of whom it was written, that he was very rich. It is also written 
that when he encountered the Master, he gave half of his fortune away and 
repaid all from whom he had taken anything unjustly—not once, but four- 
fold. It is also written that the Master assured Zacchaeus of salvation. It 
can easily be inferred that Zacchaeus may still have been a rich man. 

What am I saying? I am saying that any person who tells me that he 
cares nothing for money or the things of this world that money can buy is 
taken either to be a fool or a prophet. I am saying that I have traveled over 
a fair portion of this old world and met countless people, but I have met 
only a very few prophets. 

According to the publicity of the National Bakers Association, or what- 
ever their name would be, “Bread is the staff of life.” And believe me, my 
friends, few animals and no people at all can live without the staff of life. 
So, remember, it is just as foolish to despise money as it is to bow down 
before it. These are but different cults of the same worship. They both 
lead to the high altar of mammon. 

Bread or money or whatever the symbol may be that we choose is im- 
portant. Indeed, it is impossible to survive in this life without the things 
of this world. Even Jesus recognizes that bread or the things of this world 
are essential. 

But it is stewardship that the Master wants of those who follow in his 
vocation. He wants his own to bow down at his altar to receive the guidance 
of the Father, in order that they may act responsibly for whatever bread, 
money or things may come under their supervision or in their custody. God 
wants responsible sons and daughters. If they have much they are to be 
responsible for “five talents.” If they have little they are to be responsible 
for the one talent that they do have. A son of God manages money for God. 
A son of mammon is managed by the devil’s money. You and I do not have 
the right to preach God for pay and worship at the altar of mammon; we 
must neither lust for nor despise the things of the world. 


To Worsuip Gop AND SERVE THE PEOPLE 


“Then the devil took him to the holy city,” says St. Matthew, “‘and set 
him on the pinnacle of the temple, and said to him, ‘If you are the Son of 
God, throw yourself down; for it is written, “He will give his angels charge 
of you,” and “On their hands they will bear you up, lest you strike your 
foot against a stone”’” (Matt. 4:5, 6). 

Now, what is the devil trying to say to Jesus? Why should Jesus jump 
off the pinnacle of the temple? I am sure that the exact truth about the 
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devil’s intention is known only to the devil himself and I would not presume, 
but I do have an opinion. It is only an opinion, but here it is. I believe 
that the devil is trying to tempt Jesus to please the crowd. 


For Jesus to jump off the pinnacle of the temple in the holy city of 
Jerusalem at this time would be the equivalent of someone jumping off the 
Times Building in Times Square, New York City today. And there just 
isn’t any way to capture the attention and the imagination of the mass of 
mankind that exceeds it. The temple was the center of activity for the 
greatest city in the Master’s world. The square about it was full of the 
ignorant and superstitious rabble who would have become Jesus’ slaves had 
he made such a demonstration. For Jesus thus to have leaped from the 
pinnacle of the temple would have enabled him to lead the multitude where- 
ever he willed. 


What is the devil doing? He is tempting Jesus to make a cheap and 
dramatic play for the attention and support of the mob. Jesus’ response? 
“You shall not tempt the Lord your God.” 


Now, you expect me to tell you to forget the people. Always serve the 
truth! Never perjure yourself by stooping to attract the crowd. Speak the 
truth and let the chips fall where they may. But I am not going to tell you 
this. Why? Because I don’t know the truth. I wish I did. I even wish 
that I could say that I know someone else who knows the unadulterated 
truth. But I do not. To be perfectly candid, may I say that it appears to 
me that we human beings possess so little truth and are possessed by so 
enormous an amount of ignorance that the great wonder of it all is that we 
have survived to this time. Surely, it must be another bit of evidence of 
God’s merciful goodness. 

Only egomaniacs and hermits ignore the thoughts and feelings of the 
multitudes. You and I cannot properly aspire to either of these categories 
without disqualifying ourselves for the vocation which we have announced. 
So, if we would follow the guidance of the Master, we must take care neither 
to perjure ourselves by seeking to please the mass at all costs nor to betray 
our calling by ignoring them altogether. Jesus lived with the people, loved 
them, served them, identified himself with them. Jesus was one of the mul- 
titude whom he sought to save. He accommodated himself to their language 
and their ways; they were important to his success in his vocation. Even so, 
Jesus refused to stoop to cheap tricks or unethical practices just to attract 
the crowd. He sought to save the multitude, not to deify them. He sought 
to serve them, not worship them. 


The people were important to Jesus and so was his standing among 
them. But they were not the only thing that was important. He was the 
Son of God. He had his relations with the Father to maintain. He had his 
integrity to demonstrate and defend. So when Jesus was asked to worship 
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the crowd, he was tempted, but he saw that he could not fulfill his vocation 
and yield. 

All of us who are following the Christian vocation will find ourselves 
constantly caught in the tension between the goals of God and the frailties 
of folks. It is not easy to worship God and serve the people. It is easier to 
escape either into a holy hermitage on the one side, or get lost in some mon- 
strous gas-house brawl on the other. Many of us know how wonderful it 
feels to be slapped on the back by every good Joe that comes down the street 
and be hailed as a good fellow. But if we are to be true to our vocation we 
will not fall before temptation on either extreme. Both require us to for- 
sake our high vocation. 

The Master was the Son of God commissioned to speak to his fellow- 
men. He was required to use the language of men to convey the message of 
God. He was tempted to sell for less. You will be too. There are bargains 
on both sides of the street. 

Wherein is the assurance of your faith? In Jesus Christ or in the vote 


of the majority? 


THE TEMPTATION OF POWER 


Finally, “The devil took him to a very high mountain, and showed him 
all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them; and he said to him, 
‘All these I will give you, if you will fall down and worship me.’ ” 

What on earth can the devil be talking to Jesus about? What possible 
satisfaction could the devil get out of seeing Jesus on his knees? Again we 
could go on and on trying to surmise what the devil meant, but when it is all 
summed up, the only thing I can give you is an opinion on the matter which 
is but my own. 

Would you pay very much to have someone worship you? I think you 
would not unless there were other considerations. I believe the devil is try- 
ing to get Jesus to seize control of the universe and set himself up as a dicta- 
tor. If Jesus wants to influence people for their own salvation, if Jesus 
has a mandate from God, if Jesus has the confidence of the Father and 
therefore can use the Father’s power, why shouldn’t he take charge of the 
world and require the people to do what is good for them? Why? 

Because Jesus would betray the nature of his vocation to do so. He 
would have departed from his announced intention to serve ihe will of the 
Father and would be serving his own will. If God had chosen to create a 
race of puppets he could have put the strings on them before he set the 
world to turning. He would not have needed Jesus at all. God wants men 
saved not captured. He wants them freed not bound. He wants com- 
panions, not slaves. So for Jesus to fall to this temptation before the gods 
of power would have meant his complete fall. It would have been the 
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equivalent of his bowing down to worship the devil, the same as if he were 
to change his basic vocation. 

It is true for you and me. The gods of power are charmers. No 
maidens ever sang more sweetly to Ulysses than the gods of power sing to 
us. Power! That sweet something that enables us to say to yonder servant, 
“Come!”, and he comes; or to another servant, “Stay!”, and he stays. Great 
is the temptation to worship here, but foul and unpardonable is the sin upon 
him who does so. Beware of the power-thirsty preacher who gets the wives 
from all over town lined up behind him! A more dangerous scoundrel 
never lived! 

We dare not preach the gospel of the suffering Servant and worship at 
the altar of the gods of power. Where is the assurance of your faith? To 
serve the Christ of God or control the power of the town? 

The Christian minister has no alternative but to worship the God of 
Christ whom he preaches. To do otherwise changes his whole character. 
He is not a servant of God but of the devil. His faith is either in the gospel 
of Christ and he lives as though what Jesus said about God and life and man 
and the future hope and all the rest is true, or he lives as though it isn’t. 
He demonstrates that his soul is not for sale or he demonstrates that it is. 
The latter is unpardonable. He demonstrates that he is not a matinee idol 
or he demonstrates that he is. The latter is unpardonable. He demonstrates 
that he is not a demagogue, not a power-thirsty tyrant, not a self-willed and 
selfish egotist or he demonstrates that he is. If he is all or any of these 
latter things, then his faith is not in the God of Jesus Christ because the 
revelation of Jesus Christ gives these things only minor places in the divine 
scale of values. 

What does all this have to do with you and me? As I see it, it has 
everything to do with us. Why? Because if so many of our colleagues are 
confused about who they are and what gods they serve, it is apparent that 
we should examine our faith with the utmost care. Not because we seek to 
be traitors but because of our tendency to self-exception. Surely none of us 
aspires to fall before the tempter, to become guilty of the unpardonable sin. 
Such is not a worthy ambition even of the least of us. So it behooves us to 
take an inventory of our faith. 


A DEMONSTRATION OF FAITH 


In closing, let me share with you an opinion which I hold which will 
certainly be shocking to you but should make clearer the point of this mes- 
sage. 

One of the world’s most heralded Christians of this present day ap- 
pears, to me, to have come to an acceptance of the Christian faith almost out 
of desperation. How can I assure you of my tremendous admiration for 
this one and at the same time seek to use his life as a beacon against danger? 
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Who can this be? Who has achieved such a stature as a Christian and 
yet can demonstrate so strikingly the dangers of falling before the tempta- 
tions of the unpardonable? I almost hesitate to say, but I mean the great 
Albert Schweitzer. As you know, he was for many years what appeared 
to be an aesthete and worshipped the gods of beauty. To such an extent did 
he give himself in the search of the absolute at this shrine that he earned 
his doctorate in the field of music. 

Then he seemed to have found that this faith was not sufficient so he 
launched into the devout service of another god. He became a gnostic. He 
gave himself in a search for knowledge. He even earned his doctorate in 
the field of philosophy. But this too, one must assume, was a faith inade- 
quate for this great man. For great though his knowledge, his restless soul 
seemed to drive him on for assurance as yet unachieved. Surely this dis- 
tinguished one must have been possessed with a legion of demons to be so 
driven in a pursuit of assurance. 

We look again and find that he has turned to religion in search of an 
acceptable faith. This is presumptuous of me, of course, but I think that it 
is not unnatural for us to assume that when one has found the assurance 
that is hoped for, he would not plunge desperately on in search of fur- 
ther absolutes in other areas. This time we find our distinguished friend in 
avid search for all the knowledge there is in the field of religion. What can 
we say about him now? Who can say unless he be called an agnostic? 
Does it not appear that he would clamor upon the doorsills of heaven until 
his demand for the assurance of faith are met? Even to the adding of an- 
other earned doctorate! 

But fate appears to be unkind. The vocation which is sought has yet 
to be found. The good doctor has yet to locate peace for his soul. He turns 
to science. Ah, yes, and with such vigor as to achieve another earned doc- 
torate. Does it suffice? Only when he truly begins to live as though what 
he believes is true. What is this I am saying? I am saying that viewed 
from a long way off, Albert Schweitzer does not appear to have arrived at 
the assurance of his faith until he went to Central Africa to work in his vo- 
cation and demonstrate “the divinity of all life.” It is almost as though in 
desperation he ceases his clamoring at the gates of heaven and throws him- 
self upon the mercy of God to accept the blessedness of assurance; to live in 
demonstration of, rather than in search of faith. 

Beware of self-deception. Beware of the unpardonable sin. We can- 
not proclaim the Gospel of Christ for money and worship at other altars. 
Violence is the consequence. It falls first upon us. 























Original Sin and the Modern Scene 


A New Look at a Historic Doctrine 


By Hillyer H. Straton 
TWO COLLEGE GIRLS 


were discussing a chapel address. One said, “He talked about original sin. 
What in the world did he mean?” The other replied, “Oh, that has some- 
thing to do with Adam and Eve!” Here we have as good a comment as we 
can find on a widespread modern view about this problem. Sin involves 
the other fellow, the other system, the other nation, and the farther we can 
push it back in time, history, and space the better. Yet the tragic forces of 
our day are forcing us to look far more realistically at the whole situation. 
Almost universally the keenest minds of our time are recognizing both the 
fact of what we call sin and its intimate relation not only to us, but also to 
the whole human race throughout history. It is a brash liberal today who 
would say with J. S. Bixler that sin is a concept into which we have to 
argue ourselves.’ 

The problem of an apparent innate perversity at the heart of men is 
with us and calls for some explanation. Our leading historians are seeing 
the problem as clearly as our theologians. From a vast and intimate study 
of the great and near great, Lord Acton could observe, “All great men were 
bad men.” He was speaking from an intimate knowledge of their private 
lives as well as their public impact. Herbert Butterfield has made a wiser 
observation, “He [Acton] would have been kinder . . . if he had started 
simply on the footing that all men are sinners.” This is no glib observa- 
tion, for Butterfield goes on, “One of the greatest deficiencies of our time 
is the failure of the imagination or the intellect to bring home to itself the 
portentous character of human sin.” 

The Bible in explaining the presence of sin ties it closely in point of 
proximity and time with the creation of man. Of the material and animal 
world the writer in Genesis says repeatedly, “And God saw that it was 
good. . . . And God saw everything that he had made and behold it was 
very good.” Reinhold Niebuhr affirms the biblical teaching that the cre- 
ated world is good.* 


1. Hordern, Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology, p. 87. 

2. Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and History (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), pp. 
29, 122. 

3. The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. I, p. 169. 
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In the parallel account in Genesis 2 and 3, almost immediately after 
the creation of man the serpent enters the picture. Although God has com- 
manded man not to eat of the fruit, he immediately proceeds to do so. Here 
the author is saying that the intelligence to understand a prohibition is in- 
timately connected with the “fall.” From this point on to Paul, the biblical 
authors reiterate the fact of sin and all of the agony, personal and national, 
that goes with it. 

David: I have sinned against the Lord.” 

Amos: “For three transgressions of Damascus, . . . Edom, . . 
Israel... .” 

Psalmist: “My sin is ever before me.” 

Paul: “For all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” It 
is with Paul that we come into a philosophical discussion of the origin and 
pervasiveness of sin. “For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall be made 
alive. . . . The sting of death is sin . . . bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin which is in my members. . . . Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?” 

The whole history of the Bible has rightly been called the history of 
redemption—the fact of sin and of God’s deliverance from sin finally in 
the gift of his Son. 

In the biblical view, man is a sinner but he is also a free agent, who 
can choose the good and deny the evil in his own life. The existential na- 
ture of the choice is always there. David is contrite. Israel can mend her 
ways. The crowd following John the Baptist are exhorted to repent. Jesus 
says, “Go and sin no more.” The whole plea of the Bible is, “Turn ye, 
turn ye, why will ye die?” In the historical development of Christian 
thought, the problem of man’s sin began to be hammered out in the realm 
of debate. Pelagius held to the essential goodness of man; Adam’s fall 
concerned only Adam. This view is held today in an ever decreasing circle. 
Augustine saw deeper, that man lived in his environment, that he was part 
of his heritage and could not start with a clean page. Consequently he saw 
clearly what our best modern theologians are teaching, that sin is prevalent 
on every level even of moral and spiritual growth. The Reformers largely 
followed Augustine. Their insights were sound even if their phraseology 
such as “original sin” and “total depravity” gave rise to distortion. For 
instance, the phrase “total depravity” has been completely misunderstood. 
In using it Luther does not contend that all men are equally bad, but that 
sin extends to the whole of life. 

Liberals of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries threw out 
the concept of original sin. Ritschl was a leader in this movement. Ten- 
nant in a very pervasive argument maintained that sin has an evolutionary 
origin: “We can find the possibility and occasion for sin in our normal, 
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natural constitution regarded as the perfectly normal process of develop- 
ment through which the race has passed.”* Von Hugel’s comment on Ten- 
nant was that the “permanent wound in man is deeper than biology,”* and 
does not take into account the sins of pride and self-centeredness. The 
element of truth here in the biological background is that we are intimately 
tied up with what we are; to be here at all we have to be a part of our 
heritage. Temple says, “It is not wicked to be finite; but it is so improbable 
as to be beyond all reasonable estimate of practical possibility that finite 
selves, if left to themselves, should not be wicked.”* The element of danger 
in accepting an evolutionary hypothesis for the origin of sin is the corollary 
that the continuation of the process would lead to a final state of perfection 
without the need for redemption, new birth, or acceptance of the New Be- 
ing. Salvation then would be in history rather than in the New Being. This 
trend was quite observable in late nineteenth century liberalism. One 
wonders if Tillich’s position of guilty nature as well as guilty men is not too 
much influenced by Tennant’s evolutionary hypothesis. Tillich is sound in 
maintaining that there is a relation between creation and the fall, that is 
the coming into being of any one person and his estrangement, but to make 
nature participate in the process of estrangement, even in a highly sym- 
bolic sense, would seem to make the inanimate participate in finite ex- 
istential decisions. 


The agony through which two generations now have passed has under- 
scored the fact of human sin and depravity, explain it how we will. We see 
iniquity working on the highest level and in the best minds. Otherwise 
good and even noble men devote their finest energies to the development of 
ever more destructive atomic and hydrogen bombs and the means to deliver 
them. They are driven by the seemingly fatal necessity to do so in order 
to prevent the other fellow from dominating and exterminating them. We 
realize anew how true is Temple’s statement: “If original sin means that 
every human being has in one respect or another such a bias or tendency 
toward evil, this does not stand for a mysterious doctrine but for an evi- 
dent and vitally important fact.’ 

Modern thinkers in grappling with the problem have found profound 
insight in biblical understanding of the “desperate wickedness” that is at 
the heart of man: “The good that I would, I do not.” The Pauline view as 
developed by Augustine has come back in good standing. 


The truth is that, absurd as the classical Pauline doctrine of original 
sin may seem to be at first blush, its prestige as a part of the Christian 


4. Origin and Propagation of Sin, p. 81. 

5. Quoted in Whale, Christian Doctrine. 

6. William Temple, Nature, Man, and God (Macmillan & Company Ltd.), p. 369. Used by 
permission of St. Martin’s Press. 

7. Op. cit., pp. 363, 4. 
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truth is preserved, and perennially reestablished, against the attacks of 
rationalists and simple moralists by its ability to throw light upon com- 
plex factors in human behaviour which constantly escape the moralists.® 


The very term “original sin” with its implication of necessity because 
of what Adam did (“In Adam’s fall we sinned all”) is unfortunate. Yet 
the facts that lie back of the term are a definite part of man’s physical, 
psychological, and historical background. Liberals rightly reacted against 
the view that blamed Adam—or was it Eve?—for the whole mess. To hold 
such a view is a descent to determinism and denies the finite freedom which 
is the heritage of true man. Yet as John Bennett sees we have to answer the 
question, “Why should sin be the line of least resistance?”” The answer 
is wrapped up in the Christian doctrine of the Fall which does not refer to 
a datable aboriginal calamity but “to a dimension of human experience 
which is always present—namely that we who have been created for fellow- 
ship with God repudiate it continually.”*® The reaction to both the neces- 
sity and the harshness in the idea of the Fall was to be expected. Our 
theological forefathers who were in Calvin’s tradition often forgot that if 
man repudiated God continually, he also affirmed God repeatedly, that 
along with the doctrine of original sin goes the doctrine of original righte- 
ousness, in the happy phrase of Alan Richardson.” Tillich’s distinction 
between essence and existence gives light here. “ ‘Existence,’ in correlation 
with: “The Christ,’ points to the contrast between the essential or ‘created’ 
goodness of man and his world and their disrupted or ‘fallen’ character in 
their actual existence.” 


Tillich employs the term “moral estrangement” as being more mean- 
ingful for our time than “original sin.” He maintains that man is caught 
in a predicament, an estrangement, every moment of his life. The very 
estrangement is a proof of a feeling for unity with infinity. Man knows he 
is related to the infinite and yet excluded from it. The estrangement how- 
ever is not forced, man remains a free being, even though his freedom may 
be limited by his destiny, but destiny is never necessity. Niebuhr too is 
clear on this point, “Sin is natural for man in the sense that it is universal 
but not in the sense that it is necessary.”** Calvin had made the same ob- 
servation: “We say therefore that man is corrupted by natural pravity, but 
which did not originate from nature.”** Man’s freedom is established by 
his awareness of moral imperatives, his ability to decide, to play, to create 


8. Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), 


I, 248. 
9. Christian Realism, p. 168. 
10. J. S. Whale, Christian Doctrine, p. 52. Used by permission of Cambridge University Press. 
11. Gospel and Modern Thought, p. 156. 
12. Paul Tillich, “Essential and Existential being,” unpublished notes. Used by permission. 
13. Op cit., p. 242. 
14. Institutes, Book II, Ch. 1, par. II. 
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a world of ideas and clothe them with words, and finally even to contradict 
himself and his essential nature. In criticizing Calvin’s contention that 
freedom to fall was a weakness of man, Tillich responds, “The structure of 
man’s essential nature is the structure of ‘finite freedom.’ Finite freedom 
implies the possibility of contradicting one’s own essential nature.” 

The fall of man, then, occurs when every man, here and now, goes 
from the state of “dreaming innocence” to “actualizing his potentiality.” 
This phrase of Tillich’s, “actualizing his potentiality” is a very esoteric 
term probably best understood in the words of the popular song, “Doing 
what comes naturally.” The “fall” refers to the past, for each man has 
experienced this transition from innocence or dreaming innocence to the 
awareness of self-assertion. To this extent the story in Genesis is true. 
Tillich’s discussion of the whole problem of innocence is most enlightening. 
It means three things: lack of actual experience, lack of personal responsi- 
bility and lack of moral guilt. It is a state of “dreaming innocence,” but 
this state is not perfection and temptation consequently is unavoidable. Be 
fore the “fall” Adam is in this state. The story in Genesis shows that the 
divine prohibition presupposes a split between God and man which is the 
most important part of the story, because it is a desire to sin. Tillich calls 
it “aroused freedom”: “Man between the anxiety of acting and the 
anxiety of not acting is in the state of aroused freedom or temptation.” 
In the very nature of the case, “the dawn of moral self-consciousness was 
likely to be more of a fall than an ascent. Human sin was not a necessary 
episode in the divine plan, but it was so closely implicated in the divine 
plan that it must be held to fall within the divine purpose.”*’ When one 
“actualizes his potentiality,” puts himself at the center of the universe, we 
have the same chaos in the moral world that we had when men tried to ex- 
plain the stars in their courses by the Ptolemaic system rather than the 
Copernican. Ptolemaic astronomy never did work. In John Oman’s preg- 
nant phrase, “All things work for evil to those who love themselves.” 

What then is the answer to “original sin,” the “fall” or “moral 
estrangement?” The answer to our question is involved in the coming of 
the New Being. This is Tillich’s term, and a happy one, for the biblical 
phrase: Jesus Christ our Lord, who lived, died and rose again for us men 
and our salvation. 


15. Paul Tillich, “The ‘Transition’ from Essence to Existence,” unpublished notes. Used by 
permission. 
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17. Temple, op. cit., p. 366. Used by permission of St. Martin’s Press. 

18. John Oman, Grace and Personality, p. 117. Used by permission of Cambridge University 
Press. 
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The Ministry of Redemption from Sin 
By G. Edwin Osborn 


PEACE WITH Gop. By Billy Graham. Doubleday and Company, Garden City, N. Y., 
1955. 222 pages. $2.50. 

THE 7 Deapty Sins. By Billy Graham. Zondervan, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1955. 
113 pages. $2.00. 

CONQUERING THE SEVEN Deapty Sins. By Lance Webb. Abingdon Press, New York, 
1955. 224 pages. $3.00. 


BILLY GRAHAM is today’s foremost preacher to the masses. Justly criticised 
by exact-thinking theologians, discounted by appraising religious journalists, thought 
by many of his brethren in the ministry to be highly over-rated as a preacher, yet he 
is a man whom the crowds press to hear, and hearing they are moved by him. Two 
of his recent publications do not make any clearer the answer to the Graham riddle— 
why his magnetic power?—but they give the what of his proclamation. 

Peace With God contains eighteen of his sermons, arranged in the book with the 
same simplicity and yet purposefully ordered plan that characterizes his seemingly 
formless style of sermonizing. Six of the sermons deal progressively with man’s 
greatest problem, sin, and what to do about it. “God’s holiness demands that all sin 
be punished, but God’s love provides the plan and way of redemption for sinful 
man” (pp. 40-41). The next six treat of salvation through Christ and how that 
salvation is appropriated. “Through the death of the Lamb of God upon the cross, 
sin itself was crucified for those who believe in Christ. . .. He died for us and rose 
again... and if you will accept Christ by faith today, you, too, can break the bonds 
of sin, and stand secure and free in the knowledge that through the love of Christ 
your soul is cleansed of sin and saved from damnation” (p. 55). “Jesus demanded 
conversion. . . . The three elements of conversion are repentance, faith, and re- 
generation” (p. 113). The final six sermons give practical guidance for his converts 
about beginning the Christian life both in personal experience and in the fellowshp 
of some church. 

The 7 Deadly Sins consists of seven radio sermons from Graham’s “Hour of De- 
cision” broadcasts. Following the ancient classification, attributed to Gregory the 
Great, he treats of pride, anger, envy, impurity, gluttony, slothfulness, and avarice. 
There is no easy dealing with either sin or conversion in the evangelist’s preaching, 
yet tenderness replaces harshness and modest wooing any disposition to usurp God’s 
prerogative in pronouncing either judgment on the sinner or doom on humanity. 
“Peace with God” is the way for the individual to find inner peace. Rejecting the 
soft sentimentality of currently popular systems of peace of mind, Billy Graham 
agrees with John Heuss in his Do You Want Inward Power? (Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Conn., 1953) that such power and peace result from the grace of God operat- 
ing in the heart in response to renunciation and faith. Dr. Graham marshalls Scrip- 
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tures and the experiences of the race to enforce his claims. His preaching is more 
proclamation than argument, more assuring than making cases. Were he not so in- 
tensely genuine he would seem dogmatic. His warmth and fire save him from that 
cold and heartless method. 

It is here that Graham’s critics find him vulnerable. To those schooled in bibli- 
cal criticism and the theological issues of the hour he reads exceedingly shallow and 
even naive. But he is not speaking to theologians, or even for them. Nor is he 
writing against a background of an exact or consistent system of doctrine. True, 
much of what he says sounds like the nineteenth century instead of the middle of the 
twentieth and familiarly echoes the fundamentalism of William Jennings Bryan and 
Billy Sunday, while some of his concepts are more Miltonian than biblical. But 
Billy Graham is addressing the masses on two continents, who have no theological 
grounding, who for two generations have been abandoning the churches, and who 
do not understand the simplest terms of contemporary theology or biblical scholar- 
ship. So when the evangelist relates to God and eternity the little every-day affairs 
of their lives—their jobs and their children, their dreams and their “dates,” their 
fears and their frustrations, their futile todays and their hopeless tomorrows—when 
he suggests practical procedures of Christian living for common people—how to be 
a good citizen, a healthy attitude to take toward sex, understanding God’s high pur- 
pose in marriage, how to make the church their medium for service and humani- 
tarian giving—he speaks a language people understand with a conviction they can- 
not mistake, and enforced by a sincerity they cannot doubt and an intensity they 
find deeply moving. 

We, of the professional clergy, followers of the theological and philosophical 
disciplines of this decade, wish he were more of an interpreter to his audiences of 
the great basic ideas of Christianity in terms congenial to our thinking. But what 
if God is using Billy Graham to do for the masses what we “professionals” cannot 
do because we have gotten so far from them that we have lost their language and 
concepts and they do not understand ours? It may be that, comprehending what 
Graham is doing, we shall be able to take along the next stage of their journey those 
whom he has led to the highway of life, with whom otherwise we should have had 
no chance at all because they were traveling a different road than ours. 

What Billy Graham does for the masses Lance Webb, in his Conquering the 
Seven Deadly Sins, does for the clergyman-counselor, and for the psychologist and 
social-worker seeking to understand how wholesome personality depends on religion. 
This able Methodist preacher, of Columbus, Ohio, who is also gifted as an effective 
pastoral counselor, has taken the same general list of sins—he combines gluttony 
and lust into a single treatment, and makes anxiety and worry the seventh sin—and 
with remarkable insight and spiritual sensitiveness deals with current issues of the 
soul. Where Graham seems shallow, sometimes naive, and often trite in his treat- 
ment of the “seven sins,” Webb is fresh and creative. He resists the temptation to 
elaborate analysis and diagnosis and goes almost directly to the spiritual involve- 
ment and the necessary therapy. 

Sin, as he regards it, is basically self-love. It is self-love to such an intense 
degree that eventually it crowds out all else and seems to be one’s highest good. 
Agreeing with soul diagnosticians of many ages he names the basic sin pride. This 
first and all-inclusive sin causes the creature to replace the Creator, and fathers the 
other six “deadly sins” (pp. 41, 42): 


Envy is self-love unable to permit anyone to excell or rise above one’s own 
superiority. . . . Anger is self-love striking out with hostility and resentment at those 
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theatening . . . the fulfillment of the image of one’s vision. . . . Dejection [the 
“sloth” of other writers] is self-love in despair and condemnation of oneself, resulting 
in apathy, carelessness, unconcern, boredom. Avarice is self-love seeking to exalt 
or to forget oneself in material things. Lust and gluttony are self-love seeking to exalt 
oneself in pleasures and sensual satisfactions, or to escape and forget one’s failures and 
wrongs. Anxiety is self-love seeking to save oneself in one’s own way from death, guilt, 
and meaninglessness. 


Dr. Webb bases his treatment for sin on “the deliverance of Christian faith: the 
cleansing, freeing, guiding, dynamic result of a new relationship; a fellowship with 
God through Christ in the Holy Spirit” (p. 28). This relationship requires death to 
self and a spiritual rebirth to a life filled by love (agape), expressing itself in love’s 
service. It is the way of repentance “the act of seeing and repenting my pride— 
willingness to see myself at least as I really am” (p. 51), and of submission, “the 
act of choosing the will of God—God’s vision of my present and future possibilities” 
(p. 52). Thus both authors are in general agreement as to the basic cause and cure 
of men’s ills. 

Dr. Webb, verbose in too many places, could well imitate Graham’s directness 
and simplicity of style. Dr. Graham might better acquaint the masses with more 
precise theological ideas in modern garb; he could well link his practical spiritual 
guidance to some of Webb’s psychological realism and so interpret helpfully to the 
common people how basic motives of personality operate and affect their daily 
behavior and how to bring them in subjection to Christ. 


Ministering to Men Where They Are 
By G. Edwin Osborn 


Lire SITUATION PREACHING. By Charles F. Kemp. Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1956. 
192 pages. $3.00. 


ABOVE ALL 


a minister must be a pastor. His primary interest should be persons. He is called 
to an oversight of love. Against such a background for preaching Charles F. Kemp 
has written his book which is the current selection of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. Dr. Kemp believes that preaching should be purposive: it should be purpo- 
sive with respect to the needs of people. The preacher ought to be concerned about 
the situations in which his people find themselves, the issues of life they confront, 
the personal problems they must solve, and the heartaches they have to endure. “The 
attempt to help meet these needs from the pulpit is what we have called ‘life- 
situation’ preaching,” the author states. 

Thus the title of the book, Life Situation Preaching, indicates his concern. His 
brief presentation of his thesis glows because he himself has a consuming concern for 
persons. Compassion, insight, and remedial efforts characterize a good pastor and 
are essential to helpful preaching. One is reminded again of the pastoral fervor 
stimulated by the shepherd-heart of Charles E. Jefferson in The Minister as Shepherd 
and the care of a shepherd for his sheep of John Henry Jowett’s The Preacher His 
Life and Work, to mention but two of the older classics in this field. 

Both David A. MacLennan and the late Henry Sloane Coffin have called such 
a vital pulpit ministry “pastoral preaching.” Kemp notes this with respect to the 
latter as he goes on to point out that more than a quarter of a century ago Harry 
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Emerson Fosdick, the preachers’ dean of preaching, called his pulpit brethren to 
reconsider this art in his now famous article (Harper's Magazine, July, 1928) on 
“What’s the Matter With Preaching?” in which he urged, “Start with a life issue.” 

After the initial statement of his thesis the author devotes the rest of his intro- 
duction to an essay on preaching. Here he marshalls authorities with moving testi- 
monies as to the place of pastoral concern in preaching. These doughty reenforce- 
ments join his own convictions and experience to make a heavy offensive. They gain 
their objective laying down unconditional terms that pastoral work and preaching 
must contribute to each other. 

Dr. Kemp believes that “life-situation preaching” is timely, both for meeting 
the needs of people and the times in which they live. Such preaching does not ex- 
clude scriptural sermons (textual, expository, exegetical); rather it rests upon a 
thorough acquaintance with the Bible and the preacher’s ability to interpret biblical 
materials in terms of contemporary “life situations.” Moreover this kind of preach- 
ing makes unnecessary purely promotional sermons to keep the organizational ma- 
chinery of an institution functioning. A stewardship sermon, for instance, instead 
of being an appeal to give financial support to the budget of the congregation be- 
comes a “real life-situation presentation” showing “that a man’s attitude toward 
money is his attitude toward life.” A sermon on missions can be a stirring call to 
courageous personal adventure. 

This kind of preaching, Dr. Kemp warns, calls for the exercise of some caution. 
The preacher must studiously avoid betraying confidences by using them as interest- 
ing illustrative material for his sermons. He should take care lest he raise in the 
minds of his people other and greater problems than those he attempts to treat. He 
must be sure that in dealing with “life situations” his psychology is sound, while at 
the same time he refrains from using unfamiliar psychological terms. Nor must 
the preacher make the mistake that this kind of preaching can take the place of in- 
dividual pastoral counseling. Like the competent psychologist Dr. Kemp is, even his 
admonitions are couched in positive, rather than negative writing as he suggests 
resources to help people with their problems and charts results to expect of such 
“life-situation preaching.” 

The main part of the book, however, is not theory, but practice. Here is a col- 
lection of twelve sermons by as many different preachers to illustrate the author’s 
thesis. The list of preachers is impressive; Kemp’s thumb-nail sketch of each one is 
fascinating; the sermon titles alluring; the sermons superb. 

Note the galaxy of preachers included: Horace Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, 
Charles E. Jefferson, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Albert W. Beaven, Leslie D. Weather- 
head, Walter Russell Bowie, Jack Finegan, Ralph W. Sockman, John Sutherland 
Bonnell, George A. Buttrick, and Robert J. McCracken. Into such a constellation 
it is impossible, the author properly notes, to admit all the names who are competent 
to be there or all the sermons that are worthy. Some are bound to be omitted who, 
many will think, should have been included. The limits of space is the only answer. 
“The men whose sermons are included come from a variety of denominational back- 
grounds and represent different points of view and different theological positions, 
but in their preaching they all had one common purpose—to meet the needs of 
their people!” 

Beyond listing the title and making a brief observation about some sermons the 
reviewer cannot go. It is not within his province to criticize these masters of the 
pulpit. They are not on trial. They have been introduced as preachers whose ser- 
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mons are examples of “Life Situation Preaching,” and worthy examples they are. 
They sustain Dr. Kemp’s thesis. 

Take the last sermon in the collection, “Can Human Nature Be Changed?” by 
Dr. McCracken. It is a perfect model. Paraphrasing Herbert Spencer, he declares 
that there is an alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts. 
That alchemy is regeneration! “If Christianity affirms anything at all, it affirms 
that human nature can be changed, genuinely, radically, and permanently changed.” 
The grace of God and the power of Christ effect that change. So also the first ser- 
mon in the series by Horace Bushnell on “The Dissolving of Doubts” illustrates the 
power of this sort of preaching in discussing the sources of doubts and ways of dis- 
solving them, and then gives six practical suggestions for the average person in his 
human situations. Phillips Brooks on “The Purpose and Use of Comfort” applies 
his message of consolation’s healing to men’s experiencing of religious doubts, be- 
reavement and the guilt of overwhelming sin. “Greatness under Difficulty” by Dr. 
Bowie shows the effectiveness of meeting some of life’s most bewildering situations, 
like sudden poverty, failure and defeated ambition, with a scriptural treatment of 
Paul, and the application of Paul’s secret of life to our varied situations. This is 
also great expository preaching. 

Another of this superlative type of helpful sermon is one preached by Dr. Fos- 
dick in the heart of the great depression of the 1930’s. It is entitled “Handicapped 
Lives,” starts with Paul’s thorn in the flesh, moves quickly to survey the many areas 
of our personal limitations and how to deal with them, and then makes three down- 
to-earth, yet challenging, suggestions so typical of Fosdick. 

A few of the sermons at first glance make one wonder why they were included, 
so subtly do they approach and deal with their problem. One of these is Jefferson’s 
spiritual masterpiece, a nature study of “Shadows,” ethereal, insubstantial, evanes- 
cent, ever shifting in sky and earth and sea, enhancing beauty, useful, and refresh- 
ing. The charm of the sermon’s language makes it a literary gem as well as a classic 
of the soul for those upon whom life’s shadows fall. Others in this classification 
are Beaven’s “Practicing the ‘Fine Art’ Together,” a sermon on home, marriage, 
and love; Finegan’s “Thank God and Take Courage,” (because of life, the world, 
people, and triumph over trouble) for students; Bonnell’s running series of inci- 
dents to enforce his idea that man’s ability to rest in God is the secret of real living 
in an age of tension; and Sockman’s fascinating sermon for those approaching old 
age (“A Truce with Time”) in which he gloriously insists that age need not mean the 
end of usefulness for life’s values continue, nor of pleasures because the good life 
abides, nor of affection since love fails not. 

Unusual, but typical of this London preacher, is Weatherhead’s “Patience.” He 
reenforces faith by a succession of recitals about the patience of God, the patience 
of nature, the patience of Jesus Christ, and a series of pertinent and unforgettable 
instances of both impatience and patience. Preached in London during that terrible 
ordeal when fire and death rained nightly from the skies, it sets the spirit atingle 
wth hope and lifts eyes to wait for a dawn that may be slow in arriving but whose 
coming is certain. 

Some of Dr. Kemp’s characterizations of the preachers, or of their preaching, 
are deserving of mention, too, such as Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian; Brooks, 
Preacher and Pastor; Jefferson, The Minister as Shepherd; Fosdick, Methods of a 
Master; Weatherhead, Preaching in a Time of Crisis; Bowie, Greatness Under Dif- 
ficulties; Bonnell, The Gospel for an Age of Tension; McCracken, Facing People’s 
Questions. 
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In addition to the twelve sermons given in full the author has included in an 
appendix a list of hundred “sermon titles that deal with life situations,” as a kind of 
“cross-section of the preaching that is being done in this area,” and their preachers. 
However the omission of the sources of these sermons is regrettable, and lessens the 
usefulness of the compilation. 

A helpful “Guide for Studying a Life-Situation Sermon” has been prepared to 
precede the section of sermons. This “Guide” proposes an analysis of a sermon’s 
purpose, its relation to life, its treatment, title, scripture source, illustrations, and 
relation to pasoral work. Although the “Guide” reminds one of Blackwood’s “A 
Work Sheet” (in The Protestant Pulpit; Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947) and Ozora 
Davis’ “Work Sheet” (in Principles of Preaching; Univ. of Chicago Press, 1924) it 
is an original analysis chart and true to Dr. Kemp’s point of view and thesis. It 
seems to the reviewer that it overlaps in a place or two, as in the sections on Scripture 
and illustrations; and the first item of the last paragraph seems to belong to the 
first section; perhaps a better designation of the final grouping would be “En- 
couragement for Follow-up Pastoral Work.” Likewise inclusion of a paragraph on 
analyzing, or measuring the psychological progression of a sermon (from attention, 
interest and kindled imagination, by way of successive appeals to intellect and ade- 
quate motivation, to a decisive and conclusive accomplishment of the sermon’s pur- 
pose) would seem an essential phase of sermon evaluation. But, all in-all, some 
such regular analysis of his own sermons by a preacher in the process of preparing 
them, as Dr. Kemp recommends, would make for more purposive and pointed 
preaching. 

One wishes that the pressures of a publication dead-line had not been so intense 
for our author. It seems to have prevented any appraisal of his literary style. A 
few verbal changes and a reworking of some of the sentences would have resulted 
in a charm of expression matching in worthiness the conviction and deep feeling 
apparent in the Kemp thesis. 

It is gratifying to find the closing chapter on the place of the sermon in the 
service of public worship and the constructive manner in which that chapter treats 
of the sermon’s environment. The most effective preaching is done, Dr. Kemp avers, 
in the midst of worship so significant in its purpose that it includes life’s highest 
values. We would add that the occasion of worship provides for both the experience 
when life’s highest values are achieved and also meaningfully celebrates (i.e., ac- 
knowledges in fitting spiritual expression) the fact and possibility of such an ex- 
perience. The occasion can induce the experience when it has been slow in ap- 
pearing or even absent for the would-be-worshiper. Though the author does not 
mention them specifically, as they are delineated in Christian Worship: A Service 
Book (Bethany Press, 1953, pages 3-6), he implies the movements in an experience 
of worship—with its attitudes of reverence and devotion, its awareness of fellowship 
and a realization of empowerment—and the acts by which they are expressed—acts 
of reverence, fellowship, dedication, and renewal—in the last of which the sermon 
finds its place. 

In treating the pastoral prayer Kemp stresses once more, as with the sermon, 
the importance of the pastoral relation between minister and people, declaring, “The 
man who does not know his people cannot lead them effectively in prayer. He con- 
cludes the chapter with a moving pastoral prayer by Harry Emerson Fosdick which 
he has analyzed both as to structure—adoration, praise, gratitude, confession, faith, 
intercession, and petition—and content—pastoral concern for the individual, the 
church, and the common good. 
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In brief, but telling fashion the author has graphically underlined another in- 
dispensable characteristic of effective preaching, that of being life-centered. In the 
words of other homilists preaching must “be adventurous,” “be ecumenical,” “com- 
municate the gospel,” “bring a direct encounter with God,” “produce congregational 
response,” “mediate the Word,” “reconcile,” “proclaim the ancient kerygma,” as 
witness recent works by Robinson, Douglass, Luccock, Coffin, Garrison, Kennedy 
and Noyes, Sizoo, Dodd and Stewart. Kemp joins the procession of Ezekiel, Hosea, 
Habakkuk, Jesus, Paul, Timothy, Chrysostom, and Bernard out of the long past, and 
Jefferson, Jowett, Hewett, Weatherhead, Buttrick, MacLennan, Oates, and Hampton 
Adams of later years to insist that if preaching is to be more than making an interest- 
ing talk or is to rise above a mere lecture, then it must not only root in the reality of 
the preacher’s walk with God but reflect his living with his people. Preaching must 
be pastoral. It has to focus the light of God’s revelation through Jesus Christ upon 
the life situations of men and women. In Kemp’s stirring words, “If the pastor is 
faithful to the needs of his people, if he is present in times of sickness, trouble, and 
sorrow, if he is understanding with those who come to him, if he is able to relieve 
tensions, to restore confidence, to help with human relationships; then people will 
listen with a new earnestness when he speaks on Sunday.” 

Charles F. Kemp is minister of the First Christian Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
He is a native of Des Moines and a graduate of Drake University and Colgate Divin- 
ity School; he did graduate studies at Union Theological Seminary, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Nebraska. He is the author of Physicians of the Soul 
(A History of Pastoral Counseling), Macmillan, 1947, and a contributor to religious 
and psychological journals. 


Biblical Scholarship of Major Significance 
By Ralph G. Wilburn 


THEOLOGY OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. By Rudolf Bultmann. Translated by Ken- 
drick Grobel. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, Vol. I, 1954. ix, 366 pages. 
$4.00. Vol. II, 1955. vi, 278 pages. $4.00. 


THIS TWO-VOLUME WORK 
will beyond doubt go down as one of the most significant pieces of constructive 
biblical scholarship in the twentieth century. “Magnificent” is not too strong a word 
to describe it. It is a thorough, critical treatment of the message of Jesus, the 
kerygma of the early church; the kerygma of the Hellenistic church aside from Paul, 
the theology of Paul, the theology of John and the Johannine epistles, and the de- 
velopment toward the ancient church. 

What can one say to indicate anything like the richness of content of such a 
work as this? We shall here merely indicate the basic principle of Bultmann’s 
method, suggest something of the critical thoroughness of his analysis, and consider 
some of the major criticisms of Bultmann’s thought. 

Bultmann’s work is a brilliant expression of the existential outlook in German 
theology. The author states his point of view explicitly, in an epilogue. In some 
ways, the arrangement of the work would have been improved had this been made 
a prologue instead. 

Bultmann is highly critical of Protestant orthodoxy. The basic error (fatal for 
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prophetic religion) of the orthodox is that they regarded the teachings of Scripture 
and the dogmatics based upon it as “the object and content of faith.” They naively 
equated theology and kerygma, thereby tragically misunderstanding both. 

The movement of Pietism (seventeenth century), which followed the reign of or- 
thodoxy, committed the same error; the only difference was that Pietism attempted to 
deal with scriptural doctrine independently of theology, which of course is impossible. 

Like the orthodox, the rationalistic theologians of the Enlightenment were 
unaware of theology’s proper relation to the kerygma. However, while orthodoxy 
identified doctrine and kerygma, thereby retaining the note of authority, rationalism 
regarded the Bible as an historical expression of universal religious truths, thereby 
eliminating the kerygmatic (authoritative) nature of biblical truth. But both ortho- 
doxy and the Enlightenment tragically misunderstood the object of faith to be doc- 
trinal or intellectualistic propositions. Doctrinairism was victorious in both (See 
II, 243). Bultmann therefore abandons the approaches of rationalism, orthodoxy 
and pietism. 

Bultmann’s method is determined partly by the historico-critical approach to 
the task of understanding the Bible. He himself trained in this school, and he must 
be regarded as one of its most significant exponents. The New Testament, he writes, 
“is a document of history” and consequently “the interpretation of it requires the 
labor of historical investigation” (II, 251). Bultmann holds no brief for any 
method of biblical understanding which would by-pass the difficult and tedious 
task of historical criticism. Throughout his work he reveals, again and again, how 
the message of the Bible was determined by the mythological concepts of the cul- 
tural milieu of New Testament times. 

He shows, for example, how the figure of Jesus, in the Johannine portrait of 
him, was interpreted in terms of the Saviour-Redeemer concept taken directly from 
the Gnostic redeemer-myth: Jesus was the pre-existent Son of God, whom the 
Father sent into the world, clothed with regal authority; appearing thus in the form 
of a man he spoke the saving words which the Father gave to him and performed 
his work of revelation. 

This does not mean that the redeemer-myth in John is identical with the re- 
deemer-myth of Hellenistic Gnosticism. Cosmological motifs, for example, are 
dropped aside by John. John used the myth constructively and critically; he did not 
take it over in a wooden fashion. Yet the basic form of the Johannine portrait is 
clearly determined by the Gnostic concept (See II, 12-14). 

Similarly, “Johannine Dualism” reflects the cosmological ideology of Gnosti- 
cism. The key contrasts—light and darkness, truth and falsehood, freedom and 
bondage, life and death—all came basically from the world-view of Gnostic dualism. 
Yet here also, these terms take on their specific Johannine meaning by being sub- 
sumed under the idea of creation (See II, 15ff.). 

These and numerous similar references show that Bultmann’s point of view is 
determined in part by the historico-critical school. But Bultmann goes beyond this 
historical method. He shows how all of our historical labor may be used to lead in 
two possible directions, “reconstruction of past history or interpretation of the New 
Testament writings.” Bultmann argues that these two tasks—reconstruction and in- 
terpretation—are reciprocally related to each other. Neither can stand without the 
other. But the basic question is: which is subservient to the other? 


Either the writings of the New Testament can be interrogated as the “sources” which 
the histerian interprets in order to reconstruct a picture of primitive Christianity 
as a phenomenon of the historical past, or the reconstruction stands in the service 
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of the interpretation of the New Testament writings under the presupposition that 
they have something to say to the present [II, 251). 


Bultmann chooses the latter alternative; which means that he has moved beyond the 
dry-as-dust kind of historical (antiquarian) scholarship, and that his belief in the 
revelatory significance of the gospel (it “has something to say to the present”) is a 
basic presupposition for his work of theological interpretation. 


What now does Christianity have to say to our present life? Bultmann replies 
(reiterating again and again throughout the work) that that which Christianity has 
to say to us is not theoretical teachings (dogmatism) nor general timeless truths 
(rationalism), but “an understanding of human existence which for the man of today 
also is a possibility for his understanding of himself—a possibility which is opened 
to him by the New Testament tself, in that it not only shows him that such self- 
understanding is the reply to the kerygma as the word of God addressing him, but 
also imparts to him the kerygma itself” (II, 251). 

Bultmann holds this self-understanding (Selbst-verstandnis) to be the abiding 
content of the gospel, and he insists that it must be differentiated from the relative 
mythological forms in which it was expressed by the New Testament writers. This 
is the heart of his “de-mythologizing” program. It is the key to an understanding 
of this monumental piece of scholarship. At the heart of this “self-understanding” 
stands the idea of personal responsibility before God. 

This basic principle of interpretation is evident throughout Bultmann’s work. 
It appears in his exposition of Paul’s concept of soma. What specific thing did Paul 
have in mind in calling man soma? Bultmann replies, “in respect to his being able 
to make himself the object of his own action or to experience himself as the subject 
to whom something happens” (I, 195). 

The same basic meaning underlies Paul’s use of the term nous. This term means 
that man’s being is the kind of being “that is subject to its own willing and doing” 
(I, 211). But according to Paul, this relation to one’s own self, in which one is 
responsible for his own existence, means that man’s existence “is never to be found 
in the present as a fulfilled reality, but always lies ahead of him. . . . His existence is 
always an intention and a quest, and in it he may find himself or lose his grip upon 
himself, gain his self or fail to do so” (I, 227; see also I, 233, 302-303, 306, 307, 
315, 324, 331). 

We are here at the crucial point where Bultmann’s critics launch their attack. 
They accuse him of boiling down the whole of the gospel to something subjective, to 
a mere psychological phenomenon: “self-understanding.” They see Feuerbachian 
tendencies in Bultmann’s principle of interpretation. And it is true that this word- 
ing of the principle (self-understanding), which is Bultmann’s favorite expression, 
does have a subjectivistic ring. In the total range of Bultmann’s exposition, how- 
ever, he guards himself against the charge of subjectivism. He writes, for example, 


the most important thing is that basic insight that the theological thoughts of the New 
Testament are the unfolding of faith itself growing out of that new understanding of 
God, the world, and man which is conferred in and by faith—or, as it can also be 
phrased: out of one’s new self-understanding. For by the believer’s new understand- 
ing of himself we, of course, do not mean “understanding” as in a scientific anthro- 
pology which objectifies man into a phenomenon of the world, but we do mean an 
existential understanding of myself which is at one with and inseparable from my 
understanding of God and the world [II, 239]. 


Again, in obvious agreement with Paul, Bultmann writes that “in the proclama- 
tion [of the gospel] Christ himself, indeed God himself, encounters the hearer, and 
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the ‘Now’ in which the preached word sounds forth is the ‘Now’ of the eschatological 
occurrence itself” (I, 302). Again, Bultmann contends, rightly, that (in spite of 
Paul’s unfortunate slipping into historism in I Cor. 15:3-8) the resurrection cannot 
be “demonstrated . . . as an objectively ascertainable fact on the basis of which one 
could believe” (II, 305). It can be believed only if “the risen Christ is present in 
the proclaiming word. Belief in the resurrection and the faith that Christ himself, 
yes God himself, speaks in the proclaimed word . . . are identical” (Ibid.). Faith, 
says Bultmann, “always has reference to its object, God’s saving deed in Christ” (I, 
317; see also 1,324, 329). 

In such terms Bultmann guards against subjectivism. Yet he will not relinquish 
the focal center of faith, for he feels that there is no real Christianity apart from the 
experience of faith. 

Bultmann’s critics are operating with a view of historical objectivism deter- 
mined by the Cartesian subject-object epistemology, according to which, the gospel 
consists of objective facts, to be believed. Bultmann of course has abandoned this 
philosophy (and adopted an existential view of man-in-the-world), and with it the 
belief that the object of faith belongs to a past which could be conceived as reality, 
unrelated to the experience of faith. The object of faith for Bultmann is no such 
historically objective facts, but rather the redemptive word of God encountered in the 
kerygma of the gospel. The object of faith is not something merely historical; it is 
“the word of God” which one hears in the eschatological occurrence of the divine 
confrontation in Christ. “A merely ‘reminiscent’ historical account referring to 
what happened in the past cannot make the salvation-occurrence visible” (I, 302). 
The salvation-occurrence takes place in the proclamation of the word. It is an 
eschatological (not merely historical) occurrence, precisely because “it does not be- 
come a fact of the past but constantly takes place anew in the present” (/bid). 

This indicates that Bultmann regards the kerygma not as a basic set of proposi- 
tions to be believed. Rather, he distinguishes between the dynamic and formal 
aspects of the kerygma, and thereby he is able to avoid absolutizing the formal his- 
torical expression of the kerygmatic word. Not all kerygmatic theologians have 
guarded themselves against historical absolutism with such critical care. 

Another criticism of Bultmann is that he has fathered a “modern docetism” in 
his Christology. This criticism is also an exaggeration. To be sure, Bultmann con- 
tends that there are few if any sayings in our gospels which we can say, with ab- 
solute certainty, were the actual sayings of Jesus. This, every honest biblical scholar 
must admit. The gospels are creations of faith, not historical biographies, and 
therefore not wholly reliable as reports of historical fact. Obviously, a triumphant 
faith cannot be made to rest ultimately upon such a shaky foundation as this. 

But the issue goes deeper than this. Even if we could be certain about the 
actual sayings of Jesus, Bultmann would still vigorously oppose the view which 
makes the “historical Jesus” the object of faith. Nothing purely historical can be 
the object of faith. Yet Bultmann is careful throughout his work to point out the 
error of Gnostic Christology. On the one hand, he guards against a historism which 
develops a theology of history “which knows only a history of salvation unrolling 
as world history.” On the other hand, he sees with equal clarity the error of “sacri- 
ficing from the kerygma its reference to the historical occurrence” (II, 126). 

Bultmann is resolved to retain the paradoxical character of Christianity: his- 
tory and eschatological event; the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. One may 
say that Bultmann will not historicize the eschatological occurrence of salvation, nor 
will he eschatologicize (if we may coin a word) away the historical reference. He 
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maintains the paradox. Indeed, in the first sentence of his work, Bultmann admits 
that although the actual message of the historical Jesus can no longer be regarded as 
an unambiguous part of the New Testament, “the message of Jesus is a presupposi- 
tion for the theology of the New Testament” (I, 3). 

Every Christian scholar should read this work. On no point of difficulty does 
Bultmann let his reader down. He is never evasive. He faces every critical problem 
with utter frankness. With boldness he cuts across liberalism, conservatism, ortho- 
doxy, pietism, rationalism, historism, and many other isms. It is a refreshing and 
rewarding experience to read from the pen of a biblical scholar of such utter in- 
tegrity, and a man with such imagination and such penetrating insights into the 
nature of the Christian faith. This work will undoubtedly be of substantial as- 
sistance in helping to rescue Christianity from the modern floodtide of historical 
relativism and in leading it once again to the shore of the Eternal. 


Roman and Christian Thought on Man 
By Quirinus Breen 


CIVILIZATION AND THE CAESARS: THE INTELLECTUAL REVOLUTION IN THE ROMAN 
Empire. By Chester G. Starr. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 
1954. xiv, 413 pages. $6.50. 


HERE IS A SIGNIFICANT BOOK 
even though it has manifest defects. It has no clear organization and sometimes a 
careless style. Thus it often is repetitive and it suffers from “adjectivitis.” But, 
likely, these are derelictions of a professor who lectures from notes and who, like 
many of us, should now and then take a refresher course in English composition. 
However, the book’s faults do not diminish the importance of the subject matter. 
This pertains to the four hundred years from Cicero to Augustine, a period which 
ranges from the close of the Roman republic to that in which the western part of the 
empire is falling apart. 

Tho book’s significance lies in its treatment of this period as “one of the great 
turning points in human intellectual development, worthy to be placed beside the 
formative years of Greek civilization,” because “modern civilization rests squarely 
upon the new view of the nature of man and the world hammered out in the four 
centuries from Cicero to Augustine” (p. 5). This is not a new point of view, and 
the author nowhere says it is. But in our own twentieth century this has received 
emphasis separately by the church historian and the historian of Rome, each from 
his own point of view. There have been items on which the two have at times 
achieved rapprochment, but the notion that church history is first of all history is 
not yet generally implemented. If I have read Professor Starr correctly he considers 
the history of the church as an integral part of Roman history. He does not suggest 
that the two are altogether coterminous. He suggests rather that so far as the empire 
is concerned interaction between the two is so close that the history of the church is 
an organic part of Roman history. This at once deepens Roman history and broad- 
ens church history. It also requires that the historian of Rome shall add consider- 
ably to his understanding of the church, that he shall read the church’s literature as 
sympathetically, if also as critically as the Roman. All this our author has, I think, 
had in view. 
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The theme is that classical civilization disintegrates as a result of convictions 
whose development can be traced in the Roman empire’s political and social history 
and in its philosophy, literature, and art. The central focus is intellectual, and 
specifically the view of man’s place in the scheme of things. Thus the passing of the 
empire is not contemplated primarily as an economic collapse or even a political 
one. The passing is that of the classical image of man, so that there could be no 
true succession state in the sense that the Roman empire itself succeeded to the 
Hellenistic royal powers. 

The convictions which dissolve the classical image of man are described as 
springing from the Roman world itself. This includes the entire Mediterranean 
basin. If Rome has a genius for borrowing much, its manner of appropriating is its 
own. In fact, Rome uses only such things as are suitable to her own needs and 
desires. An important point is that the empire disintegrates because the Romans 
develop convictions which turn out to be fully as significant as the classical con- 
victions had been. 

It is over-simplifying the author’s theme to say that the convictions in question 
pertain to things human and divine, to man and to the gods or God. Man is man-in- 
society, and the divine is of the natural order. These views were challenged in part 
even in Hellenic times, and more generally in the Hellenistic era. But they get a 
new lease on life with the founding of the Roman empire. Augustus not only “re- 
stores” the security of the individual in the social order but he is available as a god 
upon earth. None less than Virgil is his prophet: how could he but succeed! 

In the empire the classical view of man and of God is made more explicit than 
ever before, and therefore its dissolution is correspondingly clearer. Its place is 
taken by an image of man as finding his true self in the divine, and the image of the 
divine is replaced by one of dissociaton of the divine from nature. This is most 
clearly mirrored in the arts of architecture and sculpture, as well as in philosophy 
(particularly that of Plotinus). The reader wanting a rapid survey of the central 
ideas of the book should read chapters XII (Causes of Sterility) and XIII (Toward 
a New Order). 

The generally accepted interpretation of the view of man (as related to the 
divine) and of the divine (as dissociated from nature) is that it is a work of 
decadence. The author protests against this because it is implicit in some things 
even before the empire is established, and is already clearly recognizable by the be- 
ginning of the second century. In general, this reasoning is sound, in the same sense 
that it is meaningless to say that the seed of death is planted at birth. Too, the posi- 
tion is certainly defendable that the new view of things human and divine is an 
advance over the classical. If indeed it is an advance, and if it is made more clearly 
explicit in imperial Rome, then it follows as day the night that it is an achievement 
of Roman genius. It is the author’s view that the new convictions about man and 
God are the groundwork for the modern concept of man and nature. This, too, is 
defendable, and, if it is true, the Roman achievement is as important as the Greek. 

It is obvious that the Roman achievement lacks the charm of the Greek. Look- 
ing at in the perspective of imperial history alone it often looks unlovely. Its con- 
comitant is the disintegration of the classical world, and we are too like Jerome not 
to weep when Rome is sacked. Our veneration for the old makes it that the tears of 
Jerome can seem holier than the detachment of Augustine. Moreover, the empire as 
such could not develop the new convictions into a reconstructive force. We see its 
parts as it were in embryo, being not only wonderfully but also fearfully made. 

It is Christianity that provides this embryo with strength to grow into a shaper 
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of the modern world. Previews of the Christian factor are woven into the general 
narrative, but beginning with chapter XIV (The Empire and Christianity) it domi- 
nates the book. The author makes very clear his view that Christianity did not make 
the new convictions about man and God as they developed in the Empire; they are 
endemic to the empire; and, also, that it has a root of its own and does not spring 
out of a mere process of adaptation to the civilization of the Empire. However, he 
insists that what Christianity became historically was determined by this civilization. 
With caveats the author points to the parallel treatment of space in imperial and 
Christian architecture. With more assurance he dwells on the Christian views of 
man’s relation to God and of God’s transcendence (but made immanent in Christ). 
Attachment to God in Christ establishes for the Christians a social fellowship of love 
to one another. Life remains God-oriented; but it is given social significance 
through the Incarnation. This provides the reconstruction power to the new Roman 
conviction about man. God is primarily transcendent, above nature; here is the 
ground for a new regard for nature (not grandly explored till modern times). This 
last part is hardly more than suggested and it is given almost no validation; yet I 
believe a good case can be made for it. 

Professor Starr has worked a good vein. It were unseemly to tell him how he 
should have written his book. One may, however, express the wish that he would 
do one volume in which he holds to the thread of art, another in which he holds to 
that of philosophy and so on with other threads; all the while keeping in view his 
main thesis about the empire’s intellectual genius. Our author may not be the man 
who will offer the last word here. But his kind of effort is necessary if ever we shall 
see a history of imperial Rome that does more than end in collapse. Moreover, this 
kind of effort will strengthen such church historians as quarry the same pits. 


The Struggle to Be 
By Clide E. Aldrich 


Betnc AND Noruincness. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1956. Ixix, 638 pages. Key and Index. $10.00. 


To BE and NOT TO BE 


seems to be the crucial question around which Sartre weaves the poignant drama of 
the Self in the six hundred odd pages of Being and Nothingness. This, however, is 
not a drama of Life and Death, of being and then not being; it is the drama of 
nothingness in the very heart of being, of the anguished flight of human conscious- 
ness before its own absurd contingency, in a desperate but vain effort to recapture 
itself out beyond the “world”—a world which it creates by its very flight. 

The protagonists in this drama have strange-sounding, unheroic names (less 
repelling in French, perhaps): Being-In-Itself, Being-For-Itself, along with the usual 
interloping busybody, the Being-For-Others. These are all three united into a closely 
knit Totality of being; so closely are they united, in fact, that one can not exist with- 
out the others. But they are not united in harmony; quite the contrary. They are 
bound together precisely by their mutual oppositions, forming, as it were, a kind of 
detotalized Totality. Like the Jews of the Diaspora, they are united by the very fact 
of their separation. It is upon the ground of this detotalized unity of being that the 
scene is laid for the tragic drama of Being and Nothingness. 
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Let us take a closer look at the personages of this drama. Who, or what, are 
these different beings bound up in one common Being? 

Being-In-Itself. The Being-In-Itself might be taken to represent the basic nature 
of this common Being: to be what it is and nothing else. In its ideal state, it repre- 
sents a complete plenitude of being, dense, massive, inert. Being completely pas- 
sive, it cannot act; whatever happens to it must come from something that is not it. 

But its state is not ideal. By some supreme, absolute “ontological event” (the 
term is Sartre’s), outside of time, a tiny bit of nothing has crept in to weaken the 
solid density of the In-Itself, leaving, so to speak, “a hole of being at the heart of 
Being.” This “decompression of being” has been caused by the advent of human 
consciousness, the upsurge of the Being-For-Itself. 

Being-For-Itself. Of all the personages of this cosmic drama, Being-For-Itself 
is the most difficult to comprehend; it is at once nothingness, pure non-being, and 
yet it is the totality of human reality. Its essence is liberty, but a liberty that is 
condemned to an absolute freedom—a freedom that always carries with it the burden 
of choice. The essence of man is to choose. 

The Being-For-Itself leads a most “hectic” and frustrating existence: it cannot 
be what it is, and it has to be what it is not. In three temporal ekstases, it creates 
for itself time as well as space. In the present, the For-Itself is busy being what it is 
not; its very existence depends upon the nihilating process in which it is engaged. 
In order to be conscious of something, it must first be conscious of its own conscious- 
ness, i.e., of not being the object of consciousness, of not being the In-Self. 

But the For-Itself, like a barefoot boy on a hot sidewalk, must always be on the 
move. If consciousness does not wish to lose the precarious, evanescent existence 
attained by not being the In-Self of which it is conscious, it must transcend its own 
nihilation; it must create its own future by reaching out toward its “possibles.” It 
must be what it has to be. But it can never really be these possibles, since its ex- 
istence in the present is precisely determined by not being what it is; it can only be 
these possibles as has been. In striving to attain to itself in the future, the For-Itself 
leaves in its wake its Past as In-Itself, which it must ever continue to be in the mode 
of having been. 

But this is not the complete picture of the life of the For-Itself; it has “other” 
troubles—literally. There is also a Being-For-Others. 

Being-For-Others. We have said that the For-Itself is the totality of human 
reality; but it is a plural totality, a totality made up of “others” who are united by 
a completely incomprehensible synthesis. Each For-Itself is not a nothingness in 
general but “a particular privation; it constitutes itself as the privation of this 
being.” The For-Itself is, therefore, conscious of existing as In-Itself in the eyes of 
other conscious beings; it pursues its projects conscious of “being looked-at.” Con- 
sciousness must not only be For-Itself, but, also, it must be for others. Herein lie 
the great insoluble problems of human relations—a further frustration for the 
For-Itself. 

Space does not permit us here to enter into the details of this internecine yet 
extra-mundane struggle for existence of human reality. The very thickness of the 
volume of Being and Nothingness will give some idea of its scope and importance. 
Unfortunately for the average reader, this drama is not told by Sartre here in the 
dramatic form which the concrete struggle itself might suggest as desirable. (Sartre 
has endeavored to exemplify the concrete human situation in his plays and novels.) 
On the contrary, the reader must wrestle with complicated abstractions, he must 
thread his way through an intricate dialectical maze, where, no doubt, he will get 
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lost many times before reaching the end. A number of faulty translations and 
printer’s errors will add to his confusion. He will become discouraged and ask: 
“Is it really worth while to continue? Is not all this, indeed, ‘much ado about 
nothing’ ?” 

Perhaps what we have said above will serve as a guiding thread through the 
maze. In the translator’s introduction the reader will also find considerable help in 
understanding the work as a whole. But the question remains: Is it really worth 
while? When we have made the hazardous climb to the summit of this ontological 
vantage point, what is the spectacle that meets our gaze? 

Unlike those of the mountain climber, our eyes are not drawn upward and 
outward into the great beyond; instead, they are fixed upon the gaping chasms be- 
low, into which we gaze with a sickening dizziness as we realize the awful con- 
tingency of man’s existence; as we see the anguish with which human consciousness 
faces the inescapable necessity of choosing itself, only to meet with inevitable frus- 
tration; as we sense the horrible danger that consciousness may at any moment 
sink down into the viscuous slime of its own “facticity.” 

What, then, is the meaning of this tragic drama of the Self? What is the For- 
Itself seeking in the struggle? It wants to BE. Not to be in the passive, inert, un- 
differentiated manner of the pure In-Itself; not to be in the evanescent mode of 
non-being, of constant nihilation, of flight toward its ever receding possibilities; but 
to be with a complete plenitude of being through the synthesis, Being-For-Itself-In- 
Itself. It wants to be ens causa sui; man wants to ve God. But this synthesis is 
impossible, not only because of the very nature of the For-Itself, but also because, 
for Sartre, there is no God. 

Here, the religious man and Sartre, in spite of their radically different view- 
points, are on a common ground—the eternal striving of man to be God. Are we 
not here close to the Christian’s concept of original sin? Are they not also on 
common ground as they view the anguish of man’s existential situation? What 
Sartre calls man’s contingency, becomes, for the religious man, his dependency upon 
God. Are they not also somewhat in agreement about the “nothingness” of human 
reality when measured by its own yardstick? What, indeed, is man without God? 
Even Sartre’s unholy trinity within the realm of Being seems like a grotesque pro- 
jection onto the human plane of the triune God of the Christian. What is the whole 
drama of “Being and Nothingness” but a cosmic view of Pascal’s “wretchedness of 
man without God?” 

What, then, is the value of Sartre’s analysis? Wherein does he speak the truth? 
This is not the place for a detailed critical evaluation either of Sartre’s ontology or 
of the technical merits of the English translation; indeed, many insufficiencies can 
be found in both. There are, however, some crucial questions that one cannot re- 
frain from asking of Sartre. What possible meaning, for instance, can the word 
“choice” have if there are, for consciousness, no transcendent givens? How, in- 
deed, can a Being whose very being is naught but a nihilating activity with respect 
to the rest of the world, and even to its own past, ever be conceived as capable of 
choosing? Does not the complete frustration that marks all human activity, accord- 
ing to Sartre, bespeak the futility of trying to divorce man from a transcendent Ens 
Causa Sui? And finally, if one were to apply to Sartre his own existential psycho- 
analysis, could we not see in the very image of the moon and the tidal waves which 
he uses (in his concluding chapter) to illustrate the “flat movement of conscious- 
ness,” an instinctive rejection on his part of the very conclusion he wishes to illus- 
trate, viz., the absence of a transcendent, self-caused Being? After all, there is a 
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moon, and the attraction which causes the movement of the tides does emanate 
from it. 

But one should guard himself against a hasty criticism which may reflect only 
one’s own inability to comprehend. This is especially true when one is reading the 
English version, which, although on the whole very well done, has numerous in- 
accuracies and many ambiguous translations. 

The average reader would perhaps do well to consider Sartre’s basic concepts 
as postulates; they are, as such, neither true nor false. Their value lies in the ge- 
ometry of human relations that he has been able to construct upon these premises 
and the correspondence of this geometry to the concrete world of human experi- 
ence—of the reader’s own experience. He alone can judge of their value. If he has 
the courage to continue reading to the end of the volume, if he is willing to re-read 
several times the more difficult passages, he will find many places where there is a 
startling congruence between the abstract pages of Being and Nothingness and his 
own concrete, personal experience. There will be times, also, when he is in open 
revolt, protesting in the name of all that he prides himself in being—perhaps thereby 
unwittingly exemplifying the very esprit de sérieux (which has no exact English 
equivalent, although feebly rendered by the translator as “spirit of seriousness”) 
which Sartre would repudiate. But, whatever may be the lasting impression left up- 
on the reader by Being and Nothingness, one thing is certain: he will not come out 
of the encounter with Sartre unscathed. 


The Church’s Ministry to Social Order 
By Harold L. Lunger 


THE CHURCH AND THE Pusiic Conscience. By Edgar M. Carlson. Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, 1956. xii, 104 pages. $1.75. 


THE DeEcLINE AND REVIVAL OF THE SociaL GospEL. By Paul A. Carter. Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, 1956. x, 265 pages. $3.75. 


NOT OFTEN 
does a reviewer have two books put on his desk at one time which measure up to the 
high standards and have so much to offer the interested student as these by Carlson 
and Carter. Neither author is widely known, but both books are likely to appear 
on bibliographies in the field of social ethics for many years. 

Edgar M. Carlson’s The Church and the Public Conscience is no treatment of 
specific current issues but a closely reasoned attempt “to provide a theological con- 
text in which the role of the church may be viewed so that its [social] responsibility 
becomes apparent” (p. xii). President of Gustavus Adolphus College and author 
of The Reinterpretation of Luther, the author writes as a Lutheran and draws heavily 
upon current Swedish theological writing, much of it as yet untranslated. Only a 
competent Luther scholar could give a critical evaluation of Carlson’s interpretations 
of Luther, but this reviewer found the argument very fresh and suggestive. 

The five chapters deal successively with the doctrines of man, society, the 
church, the social responsibility of the church, and the Christian hope. In this last 
the author, a member of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme and con- 
sultant at the Evanston Assembly, seeks to relate more closely than was done at 
Evanston the church’s social mission and its eschatological hope. 
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Specifically Carlson insists that the church of Luther cannot be classified among 
the world-denying movements within Christendom. “It will not do... to permit the 
judgment to stand that Luther bequeathed to the Western world a sharp dichotomy 
between the inner and the outer man, or between faith and nature” (p. 38). Indeed, 
the author interprets such concepts as law, vocation and the orders in a much more 
positive and dynamic manner and calls for a far more intimate relation between 
faith and society, and church and state than one usually expects from a disciple 
of Luther. 

The idea that “natural law” can give sufficient guidance for the ordering of 
society is rejected, and the duty of the church to proclaim to the state and other 
“orders” the law of the Creator is insisted upon. A score of penetrating questions 
are raised in the course of the discussion—as, for example, whether the divine sanc- 
tion which the state has for the enforcement of justice applies when it seeks to ad- 
vance the welfare of its citizens. “Does the state have the same divine right and 
directive to enforce unemployment insurance that it has to punish theft?” (p. 76). 
This is a profoundly stimulating little volume which can be read—and pondered— 
by all serious students of the church and society. It makes a real contribution to 
ecumenical thinking upon the subject. 

What Henry F. May’s Protestant Churches and Industrial America does for the 
period 1828-1895 and Charles H. Hopkins’ Rise of the Social Gospel in American 
Protestantism for 1865-1915, Paul A. Carter’s book does for the years 1920-1940. 
Like the earlier books, it is based largely upon a study of the American Protestant 
church press of the period. Originally a doctoral dissertation at Columbia, it is a 
thoroughly scholarly job. Although the author deals with events and issues in which 
most of his mature readers today were personally—and often emotionally—involved, 
he seems quite objective in his appraisals and interpretations. Definitely in sym- 
pathy with the social emphasis, Carter writes from an essentially Niebuhrian and 
ecumenical point of view, although he is free to criticize Niebuhr at one or two 
points and to call attention to possible dangers in the ecumenical trend. 

The author notes the surprising vigor of the social emphasis in the immediate 
post-war years, as witness the inter-church report on the 1919 steel strike. The 
decade of the 20’s, however, he describes as a period of deterioration both in the 
social witness and public influence of the church. This he attributes largely to 
Protestantism’s deep involvement in the Prohibition movement, which came to absorb 
practically all the social energies of most churchmen, led many to take a quite 
opportunistic course in the effort to achieve this one end, involved the church in the 
anticatholicism of the Hoover-Smith campaign, and aligned it with the conservative 
social and economic policies of the Hoover administration. 

Parallel developments in this decade, which also helped to undermine the social 
emphasis of the gospel, were the rise of fundamentalism, often allied with economic 
reaction, the increasing business criticism of the church for interfering with public 
affairs, the widening gulf between clergy and laity, the decline in clerical self-respect, 
the impact of secularism in the hey-day of pre-1929 prosperity, and the reaction 
against the church for giving its blessing to World War I. The church’s pacifism 
in the late 20’s the author sees as part of the general anti-war sentiment of the period. 
As a result of all these trends Carter finds the religious press in 1929 quite timid on 
social issues if not downright reactionary. 

The revival of the social gospel he correlates with the depression and the New 
Deal, although he points out that some Protestant bodies anticipated the New Deal 
by as much as a year. The Northern Baptist Convention of 1932, for example, is 
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quoted in what today would doubtless be called a “communist” statement. “In ef- 
fect, what the Baptist Convention was doing . . . was to go on record for the New 
Deal a year before it was born” (p. 152). According to Carter’s study, ministers 
and the church press tended to support the New Deal with great enthusiasm during 
the first “hundred days” and more, but sooner than the general public began to see 
its monopolistic tendencies and other shortcomings. In Carter’s phrase, “The men 
of the Social Gospel . . . . did not fixate at the Blue Eagle stage; they kept before 
them the aim of general social overhaul which had been called back into the 
Church’s consciousness by the experience of the depression” (p. 171). 


The social emphasis of the 30’s was not the child of the depression alone. Nor 
was it a “revival” of the social gospel of Rauschenbusch and others of his genera- 
tion. Carter gives considerable weight to another force that had been at work—the 
ecumenical movement, which brought American religious leaders into encounter with 
European theologians and led them to a more adequately grounded social concern. 
The distinguishing and fruitful characteristic of this new social gospel Carter sees 
as its high emphasis upon the church. Nevertheless he is concerned about the 
dangers of “bureaucratic centralism” in the ecumenical movement and the possi- 
bility of sacrificing a vital witness on crucial ethical issues for the sake of unity 
(as in the case of racial brotherhood in the reunion of Methodism). 


One of the closing chapters reviews the response of the churches to events lead- 
ing up to World War II, including the divisions over neutrality vs. interventionism 
and pacifism vs. non-pacifism, and the maturing of the church’s whole witness on the 
subject of war. 


While every reader will find points at which he would like to argue with 
Carter—perhaps at those points where one was not oneself riding “the wave of the 
future”—none can read the book without great profit. This is a volume to go on 
the shelf alongside of May and Hopkins as another chapter in the unfolding story 
of the social concern and witness of the American churches. 


Are We Practicing Christian and Democratic Ideals? 
By Lewis S. C. Smythe 


Are MEN Equa? An INQuiRY INTO THE MEANING OF AMERICAN Democracy. By 
Henry Alonzo Myers. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1955. iv, 
188 pages. Index. $1.45. 

A Free Society: AN EVALUATION OF CONTEMPORARY Democracy. By Mark M. 
Heald. Philosophical Library, New York, 1953. xii, 546 pages. Bibliography 
and Index. $4.75. 


THESE TWO BOOKS when combined with one other not here reviewed present 
three different phases of the process of relating Christian and democratic ideals to 
social, political, and economic action. Myers gives a beautiful and passionate re- 
statement of the ideal of equal rights and opportunity based on personal worth 
rather than natural endowment. Heald accepts as his ultimate the “self-realization 
of man in terms of the deepest satisfactions of body, mind, and spirit, on the basis 
of freely chosen and freely expressed personal values” (p. 135). But he tries to 
balance the various principles involved in the “Democratic Idea” in his first four 
chapters, including a discussion of its relation to ethics and Christianity. Chapters 
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5 and 6 are devoted to the “Historical Background of Democracy.” The last four 
chapters of the book then consider “Political and Economic Democracy Today.”. 
He concludes (p. 482) : 


Democratic doctrine embodies, at one and the same time, an ethical ideal and a 
set of practicable procedures. It is a way of life, a goal of personal achievement and 
self-realization, and formula for adjustment and cooperation. It is the only tolerable 
system of civil society for individuals with differing aims and values and the only one 
which encourages divergent objectives in the intricacies of life. It is a program that 
promises superiority in terms of personal freedom and happiness. 


With regard to equality, Heald is more realistic than Myers, because he says 
that a genuine application of Christian equalitarianism would require “substantial 
social reform that [would] aid the realization of the brotherhood of. men in our 
own society and that of world community” (p. 129). In spite of the difficulty of its 
realization, Heald insists that we must religiously and humanly work toward a 
democratic society. 


In both books we have the acceptance of a moral ideal by the authors. Then 
the authors proceed to apply a process of value-scaling. Myers does less of this, but 
in the end subordinates the realization of social, economic, and political equality to 
“the cost of privacy and personal freedom.” He takes less responsibility for show- 
ing how to implement the equalitarian ideal than did R. H. Tawney in his book, 
Equality. Heald’s book is almost entirely a discussion of the importance of different 
values or ideals in a rapidly and continually changing world. But about all Heald 
has to offer on the problem of implementation of all these ideals is the acceptance 
of democracy as “a formula for adjustment and cooperation,” or compromise of 
lesser ideals in favor of the larger or greater ideal. 


Values and Policy in American Society, by Russell E. Bayliff? and colleagues, 
carries this process one step farther. They accept an ideal which they call the “wel- 
fare standard” and then carry through a process of value-scaling for relating six 
subordinate general social ends (material well-being, stability, security, equality, 
justice, and freedom) to social, political, economic, and international affairs. The 
additional step is a pragmatic “deliberative evaluation of policies” in which analysis 
they describe a process of testing the relevance of varous ideals to a particular 
problem of public policy and the effectiveness of alternative programs for realizing 
that particular ideal in the direction of total human welfare. In this Bayliff and his 
colleagues are closer to Reinhold Niebuhr? and Henry Nelson Wieman* in applying 
the John Dewey method of analysis than is either Myers or Heald. However, Heald 
agrees with Niebuhr and Wieman in accepting realistically the implications of the 
ultimates of the Christian ethic for social, economic, and political action in modern 
democratic societies. Bayliff only mentions “The Contribution of Christianity” in 
passing (pp. 89-91) while John Dewey was probably over cautious about accepting 


1. Richard Henry Tawney, Equality (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929. Fourth 
edition, Revised and with a new chapter, 1952). 

2. Russell E. Bayliff, Eugene Clark, Loyd Easton, Blaine E. Grimes, David H. Jennings, 
and Norman H. Leonard, Values and Policy in America Society (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown 
Company, 1954). 

3. See Robert E. Fitch’s discussion of “Reinhold Niebuhr’s Philosophy of History” in Charles 
W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, Social and Political Thought 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1956), Part II. Chapter 13. 

4. Henry Nelson Wieman, The Source of Human Good (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1946). 
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general moral ideals for purposes of analysis, although they pervaded his per- 
sonal life.® 


Both Myers and Heald consider the contribution of Christian thought and prac- 
tice to the development of democratic ideals and institutions. Myers credits the 
Christian idea of the divine worth of the individual with being one tap root of 
democracy in general and of equal personal worth in particular. But he thinks 
secular trends have also made their contribution and he graciously accepts both 
because for him the resulting ideal is more important than its source. Heald works 
out a more thorough evaluation from the Age of Pericles in Greece and the Age of 
Jesus in Palestine to the “modern democracies.” Heald concludes that while Chris- 
tianity has contributed a strengthening and sharpening of democratic ideals, “not a 
single item of democratic doctrine or institutional procedure can be regarded as an 
original contribution from either Catholic or Protestant Christianity” (p. 155). In 
this he differs from C. E. M. Joad who, while yet an agnostic, credited Jesus with 
originating the fundamental moral source of all democratic ideals, that is the in- 
finite personal worth of every individual.® 


With regard to Christianity’s effect on democratic institutional procedure, Heald 
thinks that the interaction between Protestantism and the rise of national states was 
the combined causal factor. Nationalism both broke up the medieval imperial and 
autocratic system and provided separate entities in which a variety of governmental 
and economic institutions could work out their own experiments in more or less 
“frendly” rivalry and competition. The Protestant Reformation aided this process 
by “its emphasis upon the ethical responsibility of individuals and local community 
groups” and by its rejection of “the principle of universal authoritarian discipline 
both in church and in society” (p. 154). 


Myers was professor of English at Cornell University, 1933-1955. Are Men 
Equal? is an appreciative reissue by his Cornell University colleagues of a 1945 
book. Reappearing in 1955, the year he died, it is a study of the ideas of American 
men of letters regarding equality from 1776 to 1941 and of the “Meaning of Ameri- 
can Democracy.” 


Heald is in the History Department of Rutgers University. A Free Society was 
preceded by his Human Nature and the Fundamentals of Civilization which was 
privately published in 1947 at Princeton. While Heald does not deal with specific 
steps in ethical analysis of how the principles of democracy apply to particular 
situations, he makes an excellent analysis of how these principles have operated in 
historical situations. His consideration of the basic principles of democracy is very 
comprehensive. On the one hand he insists that democracy can work only through 
a system of law and a responsible legislature. On the other he supports the “right 
of revolution” against unjust governments. He qualifies the right of revolution by 
saying it can be against unjust governments but not against the democratic system 
itself. He thinks that individual rights and personal freedom can be only what a 
particular society at a particular time will grant to its members. However, he 
adheres to the principle that such an area of personal freedom should be as large as 


5. Wayne A. R. Leys in his Ethics for Policy Decisions (Prentice-Hall, 1952) discusses 
“Dewey’s Instrumental Thinking” and tries out its application in “Policy Studies.” Leys also 
adds two personal questions to the three-phase analysis described above, namely, (1) “What 
ought I do in this case?” and (2) “What can I do in this case?” 

6. C. E. M. Joad, Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics (London: Victor Gollancz 
Ltd., 1938), pp. 13, 137. 
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the circumstances will permit, rather than as small as any oligarchy or dictatorship 
would like to make it. 

Taken together Myers and Heald provide excellent correctives to two present- 
day opposing fallacies: (1) the rejection of the validity of the Christian ideal of 
universal human brotherhood and of the value of our American democratic ideals 
on the one hand, and (2) the complacent feeling that “we have arrived” at a “Chris- 
tian and democratic society” on the other. May the tribe of Myers and Heald increase! 
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Tue Girt oF Power. By Lewis Joseph 
Sherrill. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1955. 203 pages. $3.00. 


This very significant book is the de- 
velopment of the thesis that “the Chris- 
tian religion can teach men how to re- 
ceive a gift of interior, spiritual power 


. . expressed in the phrase ‘the power 


to become.’” In the development of 


this thesis the author, who is professor 
of Christian education at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, has in 
fact written in some detail what is 
really a new philosophy of Christian 
education. In this view the reader 
discovers an author who combines un- 
usual brilliance and skill both in the- 
ology and psychology, and thus a fresh 
view of Christian education which 
draws its deepest resources not only 
from the secular sciences dealing with 
the nature of man and society but also 
from the unique nature of the Chris- 
tian faith and the Christian commu- 
nity. 

The development begins with a thor- 
ough discussion of the human self in 
the most dynamic terms. In man’s 
search for himself, the author main- 
tains, he must come to some certainty 
as to what constitutes the human self, 
and also what appear to be the basic 
threats to selfhood. The marks of self- 
hood are described, basically as vital- 
ity, self-determination, self-conscious- 
ness, and self-transcendence. Each of 
these marks of the self is relevant to 
Christian education, particularly the 
mark of self-transcendence within which 
man can transcend nature and the limi- 
tations of the natural order. The self, 
however, is not only a being described 
by these marks, but is also a becoming. 


(445) 


Thus, man is not simply a static, ex- 
istent being whose characteristics can 
be listed. He is also a dynamic self 
in the process of becoming, and as a 
self man has within him a propulsive 
power which carries him through var- 
ious physiological and _ psychological 
stages of life until he has reached ful- 
fillment. 

The existence and development of 
the self, however, stand under threat 
within the normal conditions of hu- 
man existence. Sherill writes: “Here 
is perhaps the greatest mystery of all 
being and becoming: not merely that 
being is and becoming is possible... . 
but the still greater mystery that the 
same universe which offers these pos- 
sibilities seems also at times to op- 
pose them.” This state of threat is 
termed by the author as the predica- 
ment of normal anxiety, and is dis- 
cussed in detail in the second chapter 
in the book. 

Within this context of the total 
meaning of human selfhood Sherrill 
has developed the position that “a man 
must know himself if he is to know 
God; and a man must know God if he 
is to know himself.” Man does not 
become a human being, however, in a 
vacuum. His needs and potentialities 
are given expression and fulfillment 
within the structures of human com- 
munity. It is within the Christian 
community, and particularly the church 
and the Christian family, that man dis- 
covers his true community and thus his 
own true self. The Christian commu- 
nity consists of those “who in being 
found by God who is altogether worthy 
of supreme devotion, have begun to 
find themselves.” This community is 
unique, not only because it is a living 
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relationship but also because it views 
itself in the light of revelation and 


eternity. 


Within the “Christian community,” 
which is localized both in the church 
and in the Christian family, the ex- 
perience of Christian education takes 
place. Sherrill is convinced that the 
Christian community is meant to be 
the scene of a redemptive ministry to 
the human self as a whole. It is in the 
carrying out of this “total ministry to 
the total self” that the church involves 
itself in the work of Christian educa- 
tion. What this means is that the 
church attempts “to participate in and 
guide the changes which take place in 
persons in their relationships with God, 
with the church, with other persons, 
with the physical world, and with 
themselves.” 


The greatest merit of this book is in 
its dynamic interpretation of revela- 
tion, of the Christian community, and 
of the response of the human self to 
the confrontation which results when 
God moves toward man within the 
Christian community. This view is at 
once both man-centered and God-cen- 
tered, with its focus on the meeting 
between man and God. It is precise- 
ly at this point of meeting that the 
self receives the gift of power—the 
power to become a spiritual being. 
Sherrill has ably presented this whole 
viewpoint, showing the relationship be- 
tween education and revelation, and 
tracing the dynamic changes which re- 
sult from the movement of the divine 
Self toward the human self. These 
changes affect every aspect of man’s 
relationships. 


The substance of the material in this 
book was delivered as the Annual Lec- 
tures in the School of Religion in 1952. 
This is a book which must be read by 
every professional Christian educator, 
and will be much discussed. 


It is a 


basic book in the emerging new phi- 

losophy of Christian education. 
JAMES BLAIR MILLER 

School of Religion 

Butler University 


REGENERACION Y Conversion [Regen- 
eration and conversion]. By John 
Baillie. Editorial y Libreria “La 
Aurora,” Buenos Aires, 1956. 89 
pages. 75 cents (U.S.). 


This little book contains the Carna- 
han Lectures for 1955. The Carnahan 
lectureship in the Union Theological 
Seminary in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
was endowed in 1951 to the memory of 
Carrie Jan and Ella May Carnahan. 
In their order of appearance, the lec- 
turers have been Harold A. Bosley, 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, John A. Mackay, 
Daniel T. Niles, and John Baillie. 

It would be a mistake to underesti- 
mate this small book because of its 
brevity. The subject dealt with, the 
recognized authority of the author, and 
the distinguished series of which it 
forms a part all give to it its initial 
importance. For English readers, no 
introduction is necessary for John Bail- 
lie, the renowned Scottish theologian, 
principal of New College, Edinburgh, 
and one of the presidents of the World 
Council of Churches. 

The issue with which these lectures 
deal is one which has been a growing 
concern in the committee on evangel- 
ism of the W. C. C. In its delibera- 
tions, the committee has discovered 
with increasing clarity the existence 
of a fundamental difference of point 
of view regarding “how one becomes a 
Christian.” In the older, “protestant” 
churches, one normally becomes a 
Christian through baptismal regenera- 
tion in infancy and then grows into a 
more mature Christian through reli- 
gious nurture and divine grace given 
through the sacrament of the Supper, 
without any “new beginning” in adoles- 
cence or adult life. On the other hand, 
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the “evangelical” churches emphasize 
a conversion experience at the age of 
responsibility or in adult life, and this 
“new birth” marks the beginning of 
the Christian life. The purpose of 
these lectures is to clarify the basic is- 
sues between these two points of view 
and point toward a solution. 

The greater part of the book is dedi- 
cated to a careful study of the various 
traditions, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. This study is both concise 
and well done; and the principal value 
of the book lies precisely in the avail- 
ability of this material for protestant 
leadership in the Spanish-speaking 
world. There are four basic divisions 
in the book: 

The teaching of the churches about 
baptism and regeneration. 

Pre-christian and non-christian con- 
version. 

The teaching of the churches about 
conversion. 

The nature of the conversion experi- 
ence. 

Practically the entire book is an ob- 
jective statement of the various posi- 
tions and only in brief paragraphs at 
the ends of sections one and four does 
Dr. Baillie give us an insight into his 
own thinking on these matters. It is 
unfortunate that such is the case, be- 
cause in these two instances one finds 
a realistic and practical spirit. 

With regard to baptism, Dr. Baillie 
says (pp. 36, 37): 

The body of Christ into which the 
individual is received by baptism is, of 
course, the koinonia, the community of 
the faithful, the Christian church. And 
the point which I would like to empha- 
size is that unless the washing by water 
accompanies or is accompanied by the 
effective reception into the Christian 
community, it is without any signifi- 
cance. It would be a gross abuse to 
baptize children of non-christian par- 
ents, who have not been born into nor 
will be reared in a Christian home or 
in a Christian congregation. It is 


through Christian nurture that the grace 
of God comes to the child, through the 


home in which it is born and the Chris- 
tian community in which it is received. 
If he is not effectively received in that 
community, if there is no one to be 
responsible for his Christian education, 
then the outward rite—the washing in 
water—is not Christian baptism and 
does not mean anything. . . . The im- 
portant thing, then, is that our children 
be reared from infancy as Christian 
children. 


On conversion, Dr. Baillie writes 
(p. 84): 


I would say this. The important thing 
is not that men have had a particular 
kind of experience; but rather that, 
whatever kind of experience they may 
have had, they be now true Chris- 
tians. . . . The important thing is to 
what (not how) they have been con- 
verted. The important thing is that 
whether by gradual change or sudden 
conversion, they arrive finally at an 
authentic and thoroughly Christian 
position. 


One suspects that had these lectures 
been given by a representative of the 
“younger churches” among whom adult 
converts are still more common than 
second-generation Christians, we would 
have found a more adequate treatment 
of adult baptism, of pre- and _ post- 
baptismal nurture, and of the im- 
portance of a conscious acceptance of 
the Christian faith. One also suspects 
that a keen perception of the high de- 
gree of secularization in our so-called 
Christian countries and the evident 
fact that our institutionalized western 
churches have very little “Christian 
community” experience might lead also 
to a greater emphasis on personal deci- 
sion, believers’ baptism and _ pre-bap- 
tismal nurture. These conditions seem 
to call for church practice which is 
more nearly an approximation to New 
Testament practice—a practice which is 
the logical consequence of the existence 
of a Christian community in a non- 
christian world. 

T. J. Liccett 
Facultad Evangélica de Teologia 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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New Concepts oF HEeauinc. By A. 
Graham Ikin. Association Press, 
New York, 1956. xxiii, 262 pages. 
Appendices. $3.50. 


This is, in some ways, a difficult 
book to review, because it deals with 
an area in which there is much differ- 
ence of opinion and yet very little gen- 
uine research. Were ENCOUNTER a 
medical journal, I am sure most of the 
readers would find much with which 
they would be in disagreement. Some 
in the theological field also will find 
things with which they disagree, but 
also much that is challenging and 
thought-provoking. 

The author, Alice Graham Ikin, was 
educated in England, where she did 
her thesis on  psychoanalytical re- 
search. She worked in the field of in- 
dustrial psychology for some time. 
During the war her lectures to the 
army and air force on morale prob- 
lems attracted wide attention. For a 
long time she has been interested in 
the relationship of psychology and re- 
ligion, has published other books on 
the subject and served as organizing 
secretary and lecturer for the Arch- 
bishop of York’s Committee of Doctors 
and Clergy. 

In this book she discusses the rela- 
tionship to healing of medical, psycho- 
logical and religious resources. She 
begins with a discussion of the New 
Testament and healing, then moves on 
to two chapters on psychotherapy as it 
relates to the church. Other sections 
deal with such matters as “Coopera- 
tion Between the Medical Profession 
and the Churches,” “Some Healers To- 
day” (with extended illustrations of 
healings that have taken place), “Spir- 
itual Healing and the New Physics,” 
“Suffering and Service,” and “Heal- 
ing—Medical, Psychical, Psychologi- 
cal, and Spiritual.” 

Two major emphases seem to run 
through these chapters: (1) there are 


great spiritual resources that can be 
utilized, (2), as is evident by the chap- 
ter headings, “mutual understanding 
and cooperation between those con- 
cerned with spiritual healing from the 
religious side and those concerned with 
it from the medical side is of the ut- 
most importance.” Her belief in spir- 
itual healing does not mean she would 
neglect or ignore psychological or med- 
ical means or techniques. Rather she 
feels all ought to be brought into more 
effective cooperation. 

Pastors will find this a stimulating 
and thought-provoking book. It is not 
a book on the techniques of the pas- 
toral ministry. It is probably not a 
book to give to laymen unless they 
have pretty good psychological under- 
standing. 

The American edition contains a 
section of appendices of over 100 pages 
compiled by Wayne Oates. It in- 
cludes such material as, “Educational 
Resources for Pastoral Education in 
the Care and Cure of Souls in the 
United States,” “Reports of Studies of 
Spiritual Healing,” including those of 
Oral Roberts, an official statement of 
the Christian Science Approach to 
Healing and an outline of a Confer- 
ence on “The Ministry and Medicine 
in Human Relationships,” held at the 
New York Academy of Medicine. 

Cuar_es F, Kemp 
First Christian Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


THE SANE Society. By Eric Fromm. 
Rinehart & Co., New York, 1955. 
370 pages. $5.00. 


It is very difficult for the busy 
minister to keep up with a broad scope 
of readings, even though this is high- 
ly desirable. Therefore, when a book 
like The Sane Society appears, it pro- 
vides a fine opportunity for ministers 
to catch up on their reading in the 
area of the impact of our culture up- 
on the growth of the individual. In 
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previous writings Fromm has shown 
how some modern men tried escape 
from freedom by submission to leader, 
race, or state. In the new book he 
describes the dangers of blind con- 
formity and presents his over-all con- 
cept of “humanistic psychoanalysis.” 


From this point of view Fromm dis- 
cusses the very problem that is of ma- 
jor concern to the religious worker, the 
problem of human existence. Many 
readers will be pleased to see that 
Fromm does not accept the Freudian 
view of the libido being the most 
powerful force within man, but posits 
the very fact of man existing in the 
“human situation” as the most power- 
ful force motivating man’s behavior. 


Those of us who have been concern- 
ed with helping the growing trend to- 
ward fuller cooperation between reli- 
gious workers and psychological work- 
ers will be heartened with this view: 


The problem of man’s existence, then, 
is unique in the whole of nature; he 
has fallen out of nature, as it were, and 
is still in it; he is partly divine, partly 
animal; partly infinite, partly finite. 
The necessity to find ever-new solutions 
for the contradictions in his existence, 
to find ever-higher forms of unity with 
nature, his fellowmen and himself, is 
the source of all psychic forces which 
motivate man, of all his passions, affects 
and anxieties. 

The animal is content if its physio- 
logical needs—its hunger, its thirst and 
its sexual needs—are satisfied. Inas- 
much as man is also animal, these needs 
are likewiwse imperative and must be 
satisfied. But inasmuch as man is 
human, the satisfaction of these in- 
stinctual needs is not sufficient to make 
him happy; they are not even sufficient 
to make him sane. 


This will suffice to indicate that here 
is a psychological book that the minis- 
ter will find highly stimulating to his 
concern for discovering how to help 
modern men find the inner strength 
that comes from a deeply meaningful 
religious life. We are all inclined to 
lose sight of the forest as we attend to 





the trees; in this book you will find a 
most refreshing and helpful view of the 
forest of human nature. 

CLARENCE A. MAHLER 
Chico State College 


EPISTLE TO THE SKEPTics. By David 
Wesley Soper. Association Press, 
New York, 1956. xiii, 109 pages. 
$2.50. 


David Wesley Soper is a scholarly 
author and affable Christian. He 
speaks and writes from a rich back- 
ground of living, reading, teaching, 
speaking, and writing. He rendered 
valuable service in his interpretive 
volumes Major Voices in American 
Theology and Men Who Shape Belief. 
This is a delightfully written book 
with the thesis that skepticism is crea- 
tive—up to a point. Paul Tillich and 
others have previously indicated this. 
Soper does a thorough and poignant 
job of it. 

The first part of this volume is auto- 
biographical. It reads like the auto- 
biography of many ministers or pro- 
fessors of religion who have matured 
in the last twenty-five years or so. The 
son of a fundamentalist Methodist min- 
ister, David Soper rebelled naively, 
then capitulated completely. Next he 
succeeded famously as a young funda- 
mentalist preacher. Then he rebelled 
into atheism and through ten years of 
serious study, grew into mature faith. 
He came to understand the creative 
uses of skepticism. 

The skeptics of history have always 
doubted the adequacy of current de- 
scriptions of reality and have express- 
ed their faith that it is possible for 
man to find a more adequate descrip- 
tion of the structure of reality (for 
Soper God is the religious term for 
Reality). This is true of Moses, Jesus, 
Paul, Luther, Columbus, Einstein; 
though Soper considers Jesus in a dif- 
ferent category from these others, of 
course, as the incarnate Christ. The 
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important emphasis of Dr. Soper is 
that there is a profound faith beneath 
healthy skepticism. It is a faith that 
the God who is really God (to borrow 
from Tillich) is not the same as the 
gods of the churches or nations. Such 
skepticism shocks men, causing flights 
to conservatism for refuge for many, 
where they desperately rationalize the 
old shibboleths. But, God uses the 
courage of the skeptics to bring new 
descriptions of reality into being which 
serve the new day and its needs. Note 
that this skepticism does not lead to 
despair, but to new faith in and 
through reason. 

Skepticism cannot stand alone. If 
carried too far it is ennervating; it re- 
sults in despair. It must push against 
faith and commitment. It simply 
serves to alter or sharpen comprehen- 
sion of the facts and the ideals to 
which faith is committed. “Faith is 
reasonable. . . . It is (1) seeking the 
way, (2) decision or discipleship, 
(3) repentance or self-examination, 
(4) living by faith (feeling justified), 
and (5) the realization that one is 
fully grasped by sufficient grace” (p. 
64). 

Throughout the book Soper empha- 
sizes that the true God is greater than 
all of our descriptions of him. Never- 
theless, God works in and through 
these partial truths which are the in- 
evitable lot of man. He speaks to us 
as love and judgment, as truth and 
even as untruth, which corrects our 
concepts by revealing itself as un- 
truth. But, to doubt that mind can 
know reality is to choose insanity. 

The author emphasizes five varieties 
of religious inadequacy or caricatures 
of true religion: (1) “the world 
above” —which abandons the heroic 
attempt to transform this world; (2) 
“beyond the end of the world”—which 
emphasizing the Second Coming of 
Christ, makes progressive efforts to im- 
prove the world seem unimportant; 


(3) “The church (worse yet, my 
church) exists for its own sake”— 
which likewise detracts from serious 
efforts to serve the world; (4) “Bibli- 
cal literalism’—which is idolatry: it 
idolizes and stagnates that which should 
be a channel of God’s grace; (5) “Self- 
centered religion”—saves self from the 
rigors of the divine-human encounter 
on behalf of fellow man. 

The latter part of the book is a very 
readable account of a buoyant faith 
that God is sovereign and is at work 
mightily in the lives of all men to 
bring his gracious goodness into be- 
ing. God works both through the why 
of epistemology and the what of on- 
tology. Man cannot know God com- 
pletely, but he can trust the findings 
of his God-given mind and reason. In- 
deed it is all he really can trust to 
help him know the mind of God. To 
know the mind of God is the very es- 
sence of salvation. It is to know, but 
more yet to be known, to be grasped 
by God. There is no escape from his 
presence. He is our hope—even those 
of us who bring his judgment upon 
ourselves. 

This book will be eminently helpful 
to maturing students and other adults 
who have begun to grow beyond naive 
religion and to stretch mind and spirit 
toward the living God, but need assist- 
ance in understanding and emotionally 
adjusting to the vast and ever-growing 
panorama of ideas now opening before 
them. 

Pau G. WassENICH 
Texas Bible Chair 


Austin, Texas 


BEGINNINGS IN THEOLOGY. By Jack 
Finegan. Association Press, New 
York, 1956. viii, 244 pages. Notes. 
$3.00. 


Disciples of Christ have sometimes 
been described as a_non-theological 
denomination. In this fine little intro- 
duction to Christian theology for lay- 
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men, Dr. Finegan, a Disciple, proves 
that it is possible to write theology 
without falling into presumptuous 
speculation, or sectarian dogmatism, 
or any of the other intellectual vices 
that have made theology an object of 
suspicion to many, both inside and 
outside his own denomination. 

He begins with a candid recognition 
of the depth of “mystery” in all reli- 
gion, and he continues to respect this 
mystery in all that he says, while en- 
deavoring to “understand” the mystery 
by the way of “parable” and “para- 
dox.” In the interpretation of “God,” 
“Christ,” and “the Church” (the three 
parts into which the book is divided) 
he uses rational approaches while rec- 
ognizing their limitations, and while 
seeing unique profundity in the revela- 
tion given in the Hebrew-Christian 
Scriptures. His quotations and illus- 
trations are taken from thinkers as di- 
verse as Reinhold Niebuhr and Lyman 
Abbott, and they always help to make 
profound ideas clearer. 

In such matters as “the meaning of 
baptism” (chapter 21), the distinctive 
attachment of the Disciples to believ- 
er’s baptism by total immersion ap- 
pears most evidently; but even here, 
Dr. Finegan prefers to quote thinkers 
from other denominations (Karl Barth), 
and so keeps the whole little book in 
the atmosphere of “ecumenical conver- 
sation” rather than sectarian contro- 
versy. The book is to be recommend- 
ed to laymen and students in all 
churches who wish to clarify their 
faith without getting out of their depth. 

WALTER MarsHaLL Horton 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin University 


A Harr Century OF UNION THEOLOGI- 
CAL SEMINARY. By Henry Sloane 
Coffin. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1954. 261 pages. 


This chronicle of the last sixty years 
of life in a distinguished theological 


seminary was written by the man most 
intimately associated with that life, 
first as a student, then as a teacher, 
and finally as president. Besides his 
long concern with the affairs of the 
school, Dr. Coffin brought to the task 
his characteristic enthusiasm and his 
ability to state issues vividly. This 
volume, which continues the history of 
the institution as it had been recorded 
in the nineteenth century by George L. 
Prentiss, is certainly of interest to 
Union graduates, to administrators, to 
anyone connected with theological 
schools, and I would think to anyone 
interested in education per se. 

There have been so many outstand- 
ing men on the Union faculty—theo- 
logians, philosophers, biblical scholars, 
musicians—that it is almost astonish- 
ing to read about their work and in- 
fluence, one after another. Among 
the finest pages are those relating the 
changes in theological atmosphere, 
teaching emphasis, and temper of the 
student body. Dr. Coffin himself had 
a powerful influence on these changes, 
and happily his account is supple- 
mented by a chapter on the contribu- 
tion of Dr. Coffin by Morgan Phelps 
Noyes. Henry P. Van Dusen, Dr. Cof- 
fin’s successor as president, brings the 
chronicle up to date with a final chap- 
ter on the last decade. A larger stu- 
dent body, financial problems, and 
increased facilities have been recent 
concerns of the seminary which “lives 
by its brains.” 

JAMES CARLEY 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


Roya Priestuoop. By T. F. Torrance. 
Scottish Journal of Theology, Occa- 
sional Papers No. 3. Oliver & Boyd 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 1955. ix, 108 pages. 


In this tightly packed little book 
dealing with what is central to the 
whole doctrine of the church, occurs a 
most important statement, which the 
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reader must digest if he is to under- 
stand any part of this multum in parvo 
(pp. 44, 45): 


The Pauline conception of ‘spiritual 
body’ (soma pneumatikon) does not 
mean a spiritualised body, as if it were 
less body because it had become spir- 
itual. The ‘spiritual man’ (pneumatikos 
anthropos) is no less man because he is 
spiritual, but on the contrary, far more 
man because through the Spirit he par- 
ticipates in the real Humanity of Jesus 
Christ, who is more fully Man than any 
other man, and who is above all the 
humanizing Man, the Man _ through 
whom all who believe in Him are 
humanized, and restored through atone- 
ment to true and perfect humanity. As 
Adam became man through the breath 
of God, so sinful man becomes man 
again through the Spirit of God 
breathed upon him by the risen Christ 
(John 20,22). The Church is soma 
pneumatikon, and as such is the New 
Man (Eph.2,15) and within the Church 
those who are baptized into Christ are 
‘one man’ (Gal.3.28) for they have ‘put 
on Christ’ (Gal.3.27), or ‘put on the 
new man’ (Eph.3.24). 


This removes us from the many theo- 
sophical solutions of the Person of 
Christ as well as from some which have 
been tinged with anthroposophy. 

Perhaps few people on this conti- 
nent are aware that conversations for 
unity are going on between the two na- 
tional churches of Scotland (Presby- 
terian) and England (Episcopalian). 
It is interesting that the substance of 
this book was first delivered as a set 
of three lectures in the University Col- 
lege of Bangor one of the three col- 
leges of the University of Wales, where 
both churches exist in disestablished 
forms. 

The book is offered as a kind of 
‘love offering’ to the union committees 
of both churches. Torrance is himself 
a member of the committee of the 
Church of Scotland. Who is better 
fitted to be a member, with a mother 
and a wife who belong to the Church 
of England and a father who was a 
loyal member of the Church of Scot- 


land? 

Many people think that the only 
thing which separates the two churches 
is presbytery on the one hand and 
episcopacy on the other. To so think 
is a terrible mistake and it would be 
a great pity if readers merely read the 
last chapter which gives a hopeful so- 
lution to the problem. I venture to 
say that if any one should, he will not 
even come within the understanding 
distance of the last chapters. Suffice 
it to say that to one who has read the 
whole book, I think it will go a long 
way to healing the breach, the more as 
its sentiments are reflected in The His- 
toric Episcopate written by a group of 
Cambridge Anglo-Catholic scholars and 
edited by K. Carey and in the great 
book The Body, by J. A. T. Robinson, 
another Anglo-Catholic scholar. 

But let readers read the whole book 
and learn the deep and rich contents 
about the whole doctrine of the church 
catholic and apostolic. 

WILLIAM RoBINSON 
Selly Oak Colleges 
Birmingham, England 


DESIGNING EDUCATION IN VALUES: A 
Case STUDY IN INSTITUTIONAL 
Cuance. By Roy Sorenson and Hed- 
ley S. Dimock. Association Press, 


New York, 1955. 365 pages. $5.75. 


In 1950 the San Francisco YMCA 
decided to take a daring step. It had 
brought its buildings into good condi- 
tion, but this did not satisfy its ex- 
ecutives. They wanted to discover 
whether or not the YMCA was fulfill- 
ing its role in the community. Roy 
Sorenson, managing director and for- 
mer staff member of the National 
Council of YMCA’s, had behind him 
years of experience in analyzing YMCA 
operations. He enlisted the services of 
Hedley S. Dimock of George Williams 
College, authority on camping and the 
study of adolescent psychology. To- 
gether with the support of their staff 
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and laymen, and a liberal grant from 
the Rosenberg Foundation, they went 
to work. 

They tested existing objectives, ana- 
lyzed ways of working with groups, ap- 
plied modern methods, developed ma- 
terials for use in groups and with lead- 
ers, retrained themselves and their vol- 
unteer leadership, and emerged with 
the knowledge of what they thought 
the Association ought to strive to ac- 
complish in the future. 

While this volume is of intense in- 
terest in its technical aspects of the ap- 
plication of skill and science to the 
group process, it is of primary im- 
portance as a demonstration of the 
willingness of an institution and _ its 
leadership to put its entire program— 
objectives, policy, and methods—to se- 
vere test. For persons engaged in 
Christian education, this volume thus 
becomes one of the most significant 
documents of the century. This re- 
viewer spent several weeks in the San 
Francisco Association at the time when 
the final report was being put into 
shape. Staff members demonstrated 
that their outlook on their own special 
fields and the approach of the YMCA 
to the community had been lifted to a 
new level by the intensive experience 
through which they had gone. 

Their task involved three distinct 
steps: rethinking concepts, retooling 
for planned change, and effecting 
change in the basic structure of the As- 
sociation’s work. The volume is docu- 
mented with a special section of ex- 
hibits of working materials and instru- 
ments. 

At the center of the study was the 
great desire to help young people dis- 
cover values for living, and to orient 
their behavior to achieve these values 
in family, community, work, or school. 
While not stated in traditional reli- 
gious language, these values for living 
have in them the core of Christian ex- 
perience at its best. The values to be 


found within the family unit were stat- 
ed as to be “healthy and fit—organic 
vitality” and “intelligent and reason- 
able—a_ disciplined mind.” Three 
values were chosen for emphasis in 
community relationships: “emotionally 
adequate—psychological security,” “self 
reliant and responsible-self manage- 
ment,” and “cooperative—effective so- 
cial relations.” Two further values 
were stressed for work or school: 
“recreative—restorative powers” and 
“motivated by principle—moral and 
religious faith.” ' 

The report does not end with the at- 
titude that all has been accomplished. 
There is rather the frank understand- 
ing that the task of application of the 
knowledge gained through the study is 
an undertaking for the next decades. 
The significant fact is that the chal- 
lenge has been accepted. The YMCA 
which was once known as a swimming 
pool, a hostel, a place for cheap meals 
now has its eyes on people and not 
buildings—and in so doing it is fo- 
cusing sharply on its central task as a 
force in Christian education. 

HERBERT L. MinarD 
YMCA 


Jerusalem, Israel 


A Mopern PHILosopHy oF RELIGION. 
By Samuel M. Thompson. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago, 1955. xvii, 
601 pages. 


This, in many respects, is a book of 
rare excellence. Its dominant virtues 
are two. In the first place, it is in- 
formed by a well articulated structure, 
a closely reasoned and carefully con- 
trolled argument, and a consequent 
clarity of statement that is refreshing. 
And it is also a bold and persuasive 
philosophy of religion, not a patch- 
work of historical tid-bits about phi- 
losophies of religion of the past. In 
the second place, it consistently argues 
that any philosophy of religion must 
come to grips with metaphysics, and 
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that the only satisfactory solution to 
basic metaphysical problems is theism. 

The argument is a re-statement of 
Aristotelian realism as refined by 
Thomas Aquinas. But the author, who 
is professor of philosophy at Mon- 
mouth College, emphasizes his inten- 
tion to make this a “modern” state- 
ment in two senses: First, that it is 
“thought out and formulated in the 
context of modern knowledge,” and 
second, that “it takes account of the 
implications of the twentieth century 
revolution in physical science” (pp. 
viii ff.). Despite the comprehensive- 
ness, the clarity, and the frequent bril- 
liance of this statement, one of the 
weaknesses of the work is its failure to 
realize adequately this expressed in- 
tention. The author does not attempt, 
for example, to come to terms with the 
implications of the quantum theory of 
modern physics, which challenges the 
principle of cause as exposited here 
and on which the whole argument rests. 

There appear, accordingly, two de- 
fects at this point. The first is the 
erroneous assertion that “Physics has 
handed metaphysics back to philoso- 
phy” (p. ix). Probably physics should 
do this. The reviewer would agree 
that it should. But it has not done so. 
Mocern physics concerns itself direct- 
ly with the concept of cause and puts 
forth hypotheses that are metaphysical 
in character. And it would be a spe- 
cious reply to say that at this point 
physics ceases to be a special science 
and becomes a philosophy. For in 
this sense physics in every age has 
handed metaphysics back to philoso- 
phy. But if one means by this that 
physicists qua scientists have generally 
arrived at the conclusion that such pri- 
mary notions as cause, existence and 
relation are philosophical problems 
that cannot be investigated by the 
methodology of the physical sciences 
and should therefore be handed over 
to another discipline, which would es- 


tablish the foundations on which these 
sciences must work, this is by no means 
generally true. Some notable physi- 
cists have indeed agreed to this. But 
surely many others, perhaps the great- 
er number, not only think that their 
scientific investigations have modified 
the concept of cause, for example, but 
that the concept can be properly un- 
derstood only in the light of such in- 
vestigations. In fact, on the ground 
of its own nature and methodology, 
modern physical science has formulated 
two major redefinitions of the concept 
of cause: the calculus of probability 
and the principle of anomaly. A phi- 
losophy of religion intended to come 
to grips with contemporary physical 
science must reckon with these two hy- 
potheses, as this book does not. 

The second defect, which is related 
to the one just mentioned, is the 
author’s thesis that all being is ration- 
ally knowable, although much of it is 
beyond the possibility of our knowl- 
edge, due purely to limitations upon 
our observation. This unobservable 
and unknown, he insists, is known to 
be rationally knowable; that is, it is 
in its nature understandable in terms 
of consistent relationships amenable to 
reason (pp. 328-334). But the prin- 
ciple of anomaly, referred to above, 
has been found necessary by physicists 
to explain the behavior of sub-atomic 
phenomena; it is held to be a neces- 
sary inference of the empirical find- 
ings of this science and required in 
the formulation of applicable hypothe- 
ses of further investigation. As is well 
known, it grew out of the experiments 
of Heisenberg in quantum physics and 
asserts both the reality of unobserv- 
ables and their irrational behavior. In 
short, quantum physics, taking off from 
the principle of rational causality, is 
led to the discovery of a dimension of 
reality that not only violates this ini- 
tial principle but does it in such a man- 
ner that no amendment of the original 
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principle which would leave it intact 
is conceivable; or at least none has 
been conceived. 

And it is not enough in this situa- 
tion to undertake to defend a metaphy- 
sics of rational continuity by establish- 
ing a formal argument, as Thompson 
does, intended to show that existence 
must be linked to existence in a de- 
terminative manner, on the ground 
that any alternative judgment renders 
all existence unintelligible (p. 331). 
This argument begs the question; 
namely, whether existence must be in 
every respect intelligible in order to 
be intelligible in any respect; or in 
other words, whether there may be real 
discontinuity without negating all con- 
tinuity. It is not necessary that the al- 
ternative to a metaphysic of absolute 
rational continuity be “ultimate irra- 
tionality,” if by that one means no ra- 
tionality whatever, as the author holds. 
Real discontinuity does not necessarily 
mean “the finality of the irrational” 
(p. 332). It does, however, challenge 
the Parmenidean dogma on which the 
whole of the “perennial philosophy” 
rests; namely, that the real is the think- 
able and that the unthinkable is un- 
real. Whether and in what sense this 
dogma is valid is the basic issue in 
modern philosophy. 

This book is not to be judged ad- 
versely on account of these deficien- 
cies. It is an excellent defense of one 
of the most imposing and persuasive 
systems of “natural theology” ever to 
be evolved. Its major strengths and 
weaknesses are those belonging to this 
system itself. However, it is notable 
that the author does spell out certain 
traditional principles in this system in 
an untraditional way. He embraces, 
for example, the Whiteheadean prin- 
ciple of process as an implicate of the 
“potency-act” nature of all created be- 
ing (pp. 307ff.; 415ff.); but at the 
same time he rejects Whitehead’s con- 
ception of the limitation of God (pp. 





4A0ff.). 

Perhaps it may be permitted as a 
judgment to say that both the strength 
and the weakness of this book and of 
the philosophical position it so well 
expounds are to be found in its vision 
of metaphysics. It is not necessarily 
a demonstrative science or nothing. In 
the manner of The Philosopher, one 
may see it as a mean between these two 
extremes, where it plays a less preten- 
tious but more valid role as an ana- 
logical art. 

WaLTER W. SIKEs 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


New Essays IN PHILOSOPHICAL THE- 
oLocy. Ed. by Antony Flew and 
Alasdair Macintyre. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1956. xii, 274 pages. 
$4.75. 


This is the first volume in a new 
British publishing project called The 
Library of Philosophy and Theology, 
which is intended to “offer a meeting 
place for the thought of contemporary 
theologians and publishers, Continen- 
tal and Anglo-Saxon, yet without parti- 
san or a priori assumptions about the 
way in which such a meeting may best 
be used.” The present volume is an 
auspicious beginning for it makes 
available a judicious selection of pa- 
pers of considerable importance to con- 
temporary philosophical and theologi- 
cal thinking, most of which were origi- 
nally published in journals which are 
not widely circulated, especially in this 
country. 

The importance of these papers is 
that they record the impact upon theo- 
logical thinking in Great Britain of the 
new philosophical practice of linguis- 
tic analysis developed at Cambridge 
and Oxford in the last twenty years. 
This “analytical” philosophy, or philo- 
sophical method, is now predominant 
in British universities and has already 
become the principal subject of philo- 
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sophical discussion in ths country. It 
has outgrown the narrow dogmatism 
of its early Positivistic presentations 
and has become an extremely valuable 
method of tackling philosophical prob- 
lems. It is proving acutely destruc- 
tive of all rationalistic philosophical 
constructions, but its analyses are now 
doing more than merely clarify em- 
pirical thinking. They are giving a 
richness and exactness to empiricism 
which promises to make it a much 
more constructive and versatile pattern 
of thought than it has been before. 
Within this refined and enriched em- 
pirical pattern room is gradually be- 
ing found for an ethics and a theology 
which will lose nothing in practical 
value but gain greatly in rational clar- 
ity. This, however, cannot be done 
without a restatement of both in newly 
clarified terminology. This process is 
already well advanced, though far from 
finished, in ethics. In theology it is 
still in the early stages. These essays 
contain important contributions to this 
process and are about evenly balanced 
between negative criticism and positive 
reconstruction. 

The sharpest and most important at- 
tacks in this volume are those made on 
the Catholic concept of God as a Being 
whose essence and existence are one, 
and upon the arguments for belief in 
such a Being. A. N. Prior, in the 
opening essay, “Can Religion be Dis- 
cussed,” points out that in such sen- 
tences as “God is his own Being,” and 
“God is his own Goodness,” the word 
“God” is being used as both an ab- 
stract noun and a common or proper 
noun at once, and this makes the sen- 
tences meaningless. J. J. C. Smart, ex- 
amining the traditional arguments for 
the existence of God, argues acutely 
that, though Kant misplaced the point 
at which cosmological argument de- 
pends on the ontological, the depend- 
ence is still there at another point. 
J. N. Findley argues that nothing short 


of the Catholic conception can be re- 
ligiously satisfactory as object of man’s 
worship, but that, on logical grounds, 
the divine existence, so conceived, is 
either senseless or impossible. His 
argument here is not conclusive. G. E. 
Hughes replies that the concept of 
God’s necessary existence, though il- 
logical in the mathematical and logical 
senses of “necessary,” may not be il- 
logical in some other sense, but he 
does not define any such sense. A. C. A. 
Rainer suggests that “necessity” here 
means simply God’s aseity, or inde- 
pendence of limiting conditions. This 
would make the concept self-consistent 
and significant, but leaves it still call- 
ing for logical support. Unfortunate- 
ly, none of the contributors to this dis- 
cussion tackled the really weak part 
of Findley’s argument, the contention 
that nothing short of a God conceived 
in the traditional fashion could really 
be worthy of man’s worship. Findley’s 
argument could be completely refuted 
by presentation of a concept of God 
such as that offered by Charles Hart- 
shorne. 

It is impossible in this review to say 
something worth while about all the 
twenty-three papers in this volume. 
One of the most valuable is certainly 
that of I. M. Crombie in the sympo- 
sium on “Theology and Falsification.” 
Another that should be very valuable 
to students of the contemporary theo- 
logical scene is R. W. Hepburn’s pa- 
per on “Demythologizing and the Prob- 
lem of Validity,” in which the author 
does a great deal to clarify statements 
by Bultmann by showing ambiguities 
in his concept of “myth” and conse- 
quent inconsistencies in his statements. 
Hepburn finds in Tillich something 
that is lacking in Bultmann, namely 
the recognition that at some point the 
language of theology must abandon 
myth and symbol and say something 
basic and important in the language 
of direct realism. He does not, how- 
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ever, attempt to probe the adequacy of 
the statement, “God is Being-itself,” 
which Tillich regards as sufficient for 
this purpose. Other contributors to 
this volume would certainly regard this 
proposition as meaningless or insigni- 
ficant. 

As the reader will gather from these 
comments, the predominant tone of 
these papers is negative in its impact 
on traditional theology. But it is not 
negative in its impact on the signifi- 
cance of religion in general, nor of 
Christianity in particular. It shows 
the need for a re-thinking and re-state- 
ment of theology in contemporary 
terms. It shows that already a promis- 
ing beginning in this task has been 
made. It is handicapped somewhat by 
the fact that nearly all the Christian 
contributors have a traditional Angli- 
can background. But it at least indi- 
cates that the contemporary revolution 
in philosophy, which was so radical in 
its skepticism (as expressed, for ex- 
ample, in A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth 
and Logic) has expended its destruc- 
tiveness and is beginning to turn to 
the work of reconstruction, in theology 
as it has in ethics. 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
Department of Philosophy 
The University of Wisconsin 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By 
Charles A. Coulson. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1955. ix, 127 pages, notes, index. 
$2.50. 


Dr. Coulson is professor of applied 
mathematics at Oxford University and 
is one of England’s distinguished sci- 
entists. He is also a man of profound 
religious insight. In this little volume 
he has ably fulfilled his obligation as 
McNair lecturer at The University of 
North Carolina in 1954. These lec- 
tures are designed to show the mutual 
bearing of science and theology upon 
each other and to prove, insofar as may 


be done, the attributes of God from na- 
ture. 

The author’s approach is an effec- 
tive combination of the pragmatic and 
the existentialist approaches to reality. 
He, as a thorough and honest scientist, 
points out that any scientific theorem 
or description of reality is tentative. 
It is a means of grasping, and in some 
cases of manipulating, reality. Or, it 
is a means of accepting or “under- 
standing” or “communicating” our un- 
derstanding of reality. 

Theology is also a means of under- 
standing, describing and communicat- 
ing reality. 

In modern physics there are electrons, 

neutrons, protons, and positrons, posi- 

tive, negative and neutral mesons, light 
and heavy mesons, k-mesons, X-mesons, 
sigma-particles and _ upsilon-particles. 

No-one has seen, or touched or heard 

any of them . . . out of the greater 

wisdom of a further hundred years of 
study of these atoms, we may still some- 
times be tempted to wonder whether 
they really exist at all. Yet we dare 
not reject them; for they are our chil- 
dren, the fruit of our minds [p. 36]. 


There is a real function for the skep- 
tic if you define him as one who does 
not swallow the dogmas of his time un- 
critically. There is also the necessity 
of belief. This means commitment to 
presently held belief, including the 
thrust of the mind into the probabili- 
ties of the as yet unknown areas of 
truth. Coulson quotes Max Planck, 
“Religion and natural science are 
fighting a joint battle in an incessant, 
never relaxing crusade against skepti- 
cism and dogmatism, against disbelief 
and against superstition, and the rally- 
ing cry in this crusade has always been 
and always will be: ‘On to God!’” 
(p. 63). 

Coulson never quotes Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, but he shares one of Niebuhr’s 
emphases that man may speak truth, 
but never all the truth, because he is 
finite and God (truth or reality) is in- 
finite. He quotes Xenophon to the ef- 
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fect that even if man speaks ultimate 
truth he has no way of really knowing 
whether he is doing so. In both sci- 
ence and religion men live by hope, 
faith and trust. 

Science is not a storehouse of facts, 
but one of the great human endeavors 
toward understanding to be ranked 
alongside religion and the arts. The 
most creative attitude in all three dis- 
ciplines can be characterized as “Lord 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief.” 
Coulson says: “Science cannot exist 
without judgments of value” (p. 55). 

God is reality. Science is one meth- 
od of describing reality. Poetry, paint- 
ing and the other arts provide other 
methods. Religion is another. Each 
of these disciplines has peculiar apti- 
tudes for description not available to 
the other. They are all interrelated 
and mutually helpful. “Facts” are im- 
portant in all of these disciplines. Re- 
sponsible imagination is even more im- 
portant. This leads to discovery and 
to effective communication of truth. 

We dare not consider love unreal be- 
cause we cannot capture it in the brain 
cells under a microscope (p. 81). We 
must distil truth from both the experi- 
ences we have as subject “I” and as 
object “me” (p. 95). 

Though personal language is inade- 
quate to describe the infinite God we 
cannot do justice to the “feel of God” 
with anything other than personal lan- 
guage (p. 103). 

In the closing chapter Coulson ad- 
vances ideas similar to those of Albert 
Schweitzer. There is a rich reverence 
for life in its diversity, immensity and 
its intimate meaningfulness, apparent 
in the latter part of this volume: 


We discover that the universe shows 
evidence of a designing or controlling 
power that has something in common 
with our individual minds. ... We are 
not so much strangers or intruders in 
the universe as we first thought. 


To all ministers, professors, and 
thoughtful laymen who know that one 


of the main assignments of the twenti- 
eth century is to enrich our understand- 
ing and appreciation of the valid inter- 
relations between the religious and sci- 
entific descriptions of reality so that 
we may more effectively be used of 
God to shape reality, this book will be 
significant and enjoyable reading. 
PauL G. WassENICH 
Texas Bible Chair 
Austin, Texas 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELIGIOUS 
AGENCIES IN LaTIN AMERICA. By 
James G. Maddox. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956. 
139 pages. $3.50. 


What is the real story, in facts and 
figures, of educational and agricul- 
tural missionary work? How exten- 
sive is it among our Latin American 
neighbors? Does it do the job that 
ought to be done? Should it be con- 
tinued? Now that the United States 
government has entered the mission 
field with its technical services, does 
this replace the work being done by 
missionaries? Here is an objective 
answer to the questions, another fruit 
of a Ford Foundation grant, sponsored 
by the National Planning Association. 
Case studies in seven Latin American 
countries—Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay— 
are the basis for the answers to these 
questions. 

A few of the facts gathered are as 
follows: 

(1) Protestant missionaries (3,923 
in 1952) out of a total of 5,282 out- 
number Roman Catholic missionaries 
three to one—not strange in strongly 
Roman Catholic countries. 

(2) Two thirds of Protestant work 
is church work and evangelism, the 
other third is “technical service work” 
with 65-70 of the 175 religious agen- 
cies represented doing this kind of 
missionary work. 

(3) Too much of what might be 
called “technical service” according to 
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this study, by religious groups is not 
technical enough; it follows the clas- 
sical tradition in education, which too 
frequently fails to correlate home and 
community life with the life and studies 
in school. 

(4) “El Veagl” (The Flower Gar- 
den or Paradise), the Methodist agri- 
cultural mission station is a splendid 
example of what missionary work of 
this type can do to change the agricul- 
tural pattern of a country. 

(5) Mackenzie Institute, eighty-year- 
old Presbyterian school, is one of the 
outstanding examples of a Protestant 
school doing the thing that ought to be 
done to be found anywhere in South 
America. It has 5,000 students in six 
schools (primarily junior high, senior 
high, commercial school, technical 
school and university). The faculty 
of the university includes engineering, 
architecture, arts and science, business 
administration and law. Through Mac- 
kenzie Institute, basketball was intro- 
duced to Brazil and Mackenzie also 
helped to introduce soccer, which has 
become the national sport of this coun- 
try. 

(6) The biggest contribution medi- 
cal missions have made has been their 
own example to get governments to 
serve the low-income families. This 
has been far more important than any 
innovations that have been made by 
such groups. 

(7) Summary: the study reveals 
there is still a need for technical as- 
sistance but on a wider basis. The task 
is not reducing but remolding the 
technical service of religious agencies. 

Those involved in foreign service ad- 
ministration, businessmen concerned 
about investing abroad, as well as stu- 
dents and teachers who are working in 
Latin America will be interested in 
this study. This is the first full-length 
report on the technical service pro- 
grams operated by United States mis- 
sionary groups in Latin America. The 
reviewer noted no reference to the 





studies made by Merle Davis, which 
presumably would have been helpful 
in getting facts and the approaches 
made to this study. Mr. Maddox has 
done a good job. We will look for- 
ward to the other books sponsored by 
the National Planning Association. 
GrorcGE EARLE OWEN 

The United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mission: U.S. A. By James W. Hoff- 
man. Friendship Press, New York, 
1956. x, 181 pages. Illustration 
and Reading List. $2.50. 


The church’s mission to America is 
to make that nation “as Christian in 
spirit and in act as it is in name,” 
James W. Hoffman contends. 

Hoffman, associate editor of Presby- 
terian Life magazine since 1948, has 
written a valuable book on home mis- 
sions. He did not prepare any defini- 
tive report on missions but presents “a 
hedgehopping tour of the country to 
see what the churches are doing, in an 
era of rapid and bewildering change.” 

The author describes the activities 
and sometimes the deficiencies of de- 
nominations and individual congrega- 
tions in downtown city, suburban, and 
rural situations. Programs of religion 
are pictured insofar as they bear on 
the institutional life of the family, col- 
lege campuses, prisons, hospitals, and 
individuals, such as the alcoholic and 
mentally defective. 

The most valuable aspect of the book 
consists of the concrete case histories 
of individual church leaders and con- 
gregations who are working in tension 
areas. Perhaps the most significant 
chapter is the one on the use of mass 
media (newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, films) for communicating 
the gospel. 

The giant task of America, Hoffman 
declares, is to preserve freedom so that 
men can continue both to preach and 
hear the gospel as they strive to follow 
God. 
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“In our mission to the American 
people,” Hoffman affirms, “we do not 
ask men to become Christians so that 
our civilization can be saved; we want 
our civilization to be saved so that men 
will be free to become Christians. . . . 
The truths of the Christian faith are 
ends, not means.” 


JaMEs W. Carty, Jr. 
Religious News Desk 
The Nashville Tennessean 


SURPRISED BY Joy. By C. S. Lewis. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


York, 1956. ix, 238 pages. $3.50. 


Conversions are always interesting, 
whatever the shift of commitment. Ac- 
counts of the struggle towards faith, or 
better perhaps against it, in honest and 
resolute minds can be of especial value 
to Christians whose becalmed lives 
need the fresh breeze of some new dis- 
covery of God. 


The work here under review is an 
autobiographical account of a conver- 
sion to Christianity emphasizing the 
subjective elements in the author’s life 
that led to his appropriation of faith. 
The period covered includes Mr. 
Lewis’s childhood in Northern Ireland, 
his school days in England, his war 
experiences, and his subsequent days 
as student and teacher up to the early 
thirties. The data of biography, bril- 
liant in portraiture and skillful in ana- 
lysis, seem sometimes more disconnect- 
ed and fragmentary than might have 
been necessary. But the emphasis up- 
on the inner life of a person as the 
true stage of his soul’s history compen- 
sates in large degree for apparent dis- 
tortions or omissions and may in the 
end demand them. Mr. Lewis makes 
no pretensions to what might be called 
a consecutive survey of the whole of 
his experiences; rather he chooses to 
portray a history of the subjective 
world of imagination and response and 
its startling but strangely believable 
workings. 


As the title suggests, the spiritual 
pilgrimage of the author is focused 
around the experience he calls “joy.” 
He is at some pains to insist that he 
does not mean pleasure or happiness. 
Joy has rather the quality of “an un- 
satisfied desire which is itself more 
desirable than any other satisfaction.” 
In this sense it is a brief, haunting ex- 
perience, maddeningly elusive, com- 
pounded not of desire or effort but 
somehow granted as an inexplicable 
rapture from some unknown source. 
In some way beyond argument the ex- 
perience of joy becomes the purpose 
and end of existence, and throughout 
the complicated pattern of Mr. Lewis’s 
life the search for joy remains unin- 
terrupted until the strange end of the 
quest in the acceptance of Christianity. 


From the beginning, joy has a 
strangely pagan quality. It first flow- 
ers in the reading of stories about 
Northern mythological figures, appears 
briefly in connection with romantic 
reading, disappears completely during 
the unhappy school days, and revives 
in Wagnerian music. The search for 
the source of this ecstasy in the inves- 
tigation of Northern myths stifles joy 
in the tamer satisfactions of the schol- 
ar. The triumph of Mr. Lewis’s con- 
version is not that this high, self-justi- 
fying experience is simply replaced by 
the sober and safe virtues of classical 
religion but that it is rather realized 
and fulfilled in them. 


The considerable space given to mat- 
ters not really related to the experience 
of joy accomplishes two defensible pur- 
poses. First, he describes how appeal- 
ing substitutes for authentic joy were 
weighed, and in time discarded, not so 
much because they were wrong as be- 
cause they were unsatisfactory. Sec- 
ond, he traces the developing of the 
mental tools necessary to grasp mean- 
ing in its spiritual fullness so that 
joy may be fulfiled in its proper di- 
mension. That dimension is ultimate- 
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ly personal faith within the framework 
of churchly Christianity. 

The literary trimmings of Mr. Lew- 
is’s search, as we would expect of the 
author of the Screwtape Letters and 
Pilgrim’s Regress, are provocative and 
rewarding. They include a penetrat- 
ing analysis of the moral values of 
youth, interesting references to the oc- 
cult and metaphysical attractions to 
which youth are frequently subject, 
and a thoughtful exposé of literary and 
other forms of snobbery. 

Such books as this, indeed, can have 
only limited appeal to those in whom 
the world of imagination and fantasy 
has played little recognizable part. 
But to the imaginative and introspce- 
tive, who have known in some sense 
“the stab, the pang, the inconsolable 
longing,” or who, like Wordsworth, 
have sensed that “there has passed a 
glory from the earth,” the book will 
prove illuminating and convincing. 

Some may indeed quarrel with Mr. 
Lewis’s rather high-handed judgment 
as to what episodes in his life were or 
were not relevant to his spiritual his- 
tory. For myself, I could only wish 
that he had not tantalized me by hints 
at omitted portions of his life, costing 
me the labor of stifling an imagination 
always alerted by barred doors of any 
nature. 

ROGER CARSTENSEN 
College of the Bible 
Phillips University 


THE RELIGION OF NEGRO PROTESTANTS. 
By Ruby F. Johnston. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1956. xxvi, 224 
pages. Bibliography and _ Index. 
$3.00. 


Ruby F. Johnston tells the reader in 
her preface that “the important thing 
is to consider with thought the infor- 
mation which is being presented re- 
gardless of the use of language,” and 
that “the important consideration is 
not to disregard the merit of scientific 
findings regardless of one’s penchant 





for a particular style of writing or 
terminology.” Only some such chal- 
lenge could goad the reader through 
the first six pages of “Scientific Con- 
ceptualizations” in which she makes 
thirty footnote references to Talcott 
Parsons’ The Structure of Social Action. 
No one who reads further should com- 
plain that he was not warned. Her 
account of the decline of emotionalism 
and the supernatural in Negro Protes- 
tantism, based on observation and in- 
terviews in three Boston and four 
South Carolina churches,, is character- 
ized by redundant opacity. 

Interviews with 82 persons are re- 
corded in tables with very low fre- 
quencies, and significance is claimed 
for the findings. Means and ends are 
hopelessly confused in her typologies. 
Logic is equated with empiricism and 
supernaturalism with emotionalism, and 
no clear evidence is presented for either 
equation. 

Those who are misled by the pre- 
sumptive title of the book will not be 
consoled to learn that “action is pro- 
gressively falling within the logical 
intermediate sector of the intrinsic 
means-end schema irrespective of the 
ultimate non-empirical end.” On the 
last page of “Summary and Analysis” 
we learn that 


in order for the church to retain a posi- 
tion of eminence it is essential that lead- 
ers make important considerations. A 
religion which fails to regard certain 
factors will disintegrate. Since changes 
in a system of action affect various 
groups differently, it is important to 
compare the utilities of diverse groups 
to facilitate further synthesis and inte- 
gration of the ultimate end-systems of 
the individuals in the collectivity. By 
regulating the distributive relations of 
groups of men there is provision for the 
maximum of utility for the aggre- 
gate. .. . Finally, there is diminution of 
nonexperimental action in the religious 
system with the decrement of trans- 
cendental value attitudes. . . . Tradi- 
tional religion has significantly declined 
in the collectivity as a body. However, 
nonexperimental religious manifesta- 
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tions are longest retained by rural 
groups and by socially depressed or 
isolated groups as action progresses ac- 
cording to the normative principle. 


End of book. The dust jacket says 
that “this book transcends time.” It 
imposed upon mine. 

Dwicnt W. CULVER 
Department of Sociology 
Purdue University 


Count ZinzenporF. By John R. Wein- 
lick. Abingdon Press, New York, 
1956. 240 pages. Illustration, In- 
dex. $4.75. 


At long last we have a biography in 
English of that intrepid pioneer of the 
Renewed Moravian Church, Nicolaus 
Ludwig Count and Lord of Zinzendorf 
and Pottendorf (1700-1760). Even 
though this work did not possess the 
historical accuracy and the exciting 
readability which it does, everyone in- 
terested in the sources of American 
church history would be in Professor 
Weinlick’s debt. 

This book tells the whole story, sym- 
pathetically of course, since the author 
is professor of historical theology in 
Moravian Theological Seminary, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. But he is emi- 
nently qualified, with a bilingual up- 
bringing, and critical study in history 
and doctrine, and he is fair to Zinzen- 
dorf’s opponents as he is stern with 
the subject of the book when he de- 
serves it. 

Zinzendorf, of noble birth, was rear- 
ed at Hennersdorf, in a castle, some 
sixty miles east of Dresden, Germany. 
“Hennersdorf laid the foundation for 
a conception of Christianity which was 
to be his contribution to Protestant- 
ism,” Weinlick says. It is practically 
impossible to sketch how this took 
place, for it is a complicated story. 

The Zinzendorf family was Lutheran. 
Just prior to his marriage, the count 
bought more property, adjoining Hen- 
nersdorf, which included the village of 
Berthelsdorf. Here the Lutheran state 





church held forth, but a great variety 
of believers was soon to gather. 


It was expected that a community of 
Christians would live and worship to- 
gether in peace. Zinzendorf offered a 
haven to many people. The Schwenk- 
felders who were forced out of Silesia 
arrived there in 1726. Spangenberg, 
destined to lead the Moravians to 
America, came there upon his expul- 
sion from the Pietist group at Halle. 
On May 12, 1724, five young men ar- 
rived from Moravia. These had been 
Roman Catholics outwardly, but they 
were really a part of the small group 
of Bohemian Brethren who were still 
adhering to the simple piety that John 
Huss had taught three hundred years 
before. 

In due season, the Moravian spirit 
dominated the community. They built 
Herrnhut, and Zinzendorf, then an or- 
dained Lutheran minister, soon became 
the Moravian leader. Spangenberg led 
a group to America in 1736. John 
Wesley was on the same boat. Soon 
Zinzendorf came over, and the towns 
of Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Lititz 
were founded in Pennsylvania. 


Zinzendorf’s dreams for a “Congre- 
gation of God in the Spirit” never ma- 
terialized. He said in Holland that, 
“T cannot restrict myself as a witness 
to one church.” Later he resigned as 
a Moravian bishop. 

But the church remains, broadly 
evangelical, passionately missionary, 
and a friend to all. The small “Bruder 
Gemeinde” is highly respected in Ger- 
many. The some 50,000 members of 
the Moravian church in America are 
devoted Christians. This biography of 
Zinzendorf tells it all, and reads bet- 
ter than current historical novels. 

The few arguments which could be 
raised are minor. It is a little confus- 
ing to an outsider, to find the word 
“Renewed” in the title of the church, 
since Moravian churches in America 
never print it. The idea the author 
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presents in this way is sound, of course. 
It may be that too strong an emphasis 
is placed upon the influence of Zin- 
zendorf’s childhood upon his later 
thoughts. It is a little surprising to 
find only one passing reference to 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, but 
perhaps this is the only connection 
Zinzendorf had with it. 
Howarp E. SHort 

College of the Bible 

Lexington, Kentucky 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PETER CARTWRIGHT. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, 1956. 340 pages. $3.75. 


Books composed in the atmosphere 
of a frontier environment a hundred 
years ago cannot satisfactorily be re- 
viewed so far removed in point of time 
from the primitive surroundings out of 
which they emerged. Although the 
Autobiography of Peter Cartwright now 
appears in a new format and is dressed 
in an attractive binding still it does not 
invite one to weigh its historical values 
on the scales of modern discriminating 
standards. 

Furthermore, one would have diffi- 
culty in accepting any autobiography 
of the past, or the present either for 
that matter, as having been objectively 
written, so a careful analysis of the 
contents might leave the reviewer ques- 
tioning an author’s own word portrait 
of himself. 

It is difficult to be very exacting 
toward a writer who is so candid and 
apologetic as Peter Cartwright about 
his ability and qualifications to write 
a book. He states, “I am old and well 
broken in years. . . . I have no books 
(or journals) to guide me; my memory 
is greatly at fault. ...I fear that many 
scenes and incidents, as they now occur 
to my recollection, will be added to, or 
diminished from. . . . I therefore ask 


great indulgence from many and all 
who shall chance to read this sketch.” 

Last year there appeared the first in- 
stallment of an extremely ambitions 


three volume undertaking entitled Hoof 
Beats to Heaven by Sydney and Mar- 
jorie Greenbie. The subtitle announces 
that it is “A True Chronicle of the Life 
and Wild Times of Peter Cartwright, 
Circuit Rider,” through which the 
authors hope to “describe the progress 
of American civilization.” The auto- 
biography apparently was the primary 
source which invited the exhaustive 
study. 

Cartwright states in the first para- 
graph of his book “I have been almost 
unceasingly importuned to-write out a 
history of my life” interwoven with “a 
history of the rise and fall of the Meth- 
odist Church in the great valley of the 
Mississippi.” 

Possibly if the Presiding Elder had 
signified his intention of limiting his 
own personal history to services per- 
formed for the church, he might not 
have left himself open to one question 
which often has been asked with re- 
spect to his book. Why did he not 
mention his rather extensive political 
adventures? The preliminaries to the 
new edition call special attention to 
this obvious omission. 


Undoubtedly the fame of Peter Cart- 
wright has been greatly enhanced in 
these later years by his political con- 
tacts with Abraham Lincoln. Yet 
Charles S. Wallis who prepared the in- 
troduction for the present edition ad- 
mits that Cartwright’s legislative ex- 
perience was “scarcely mentioned” and 
his congressional contact with Lincoln 
“omitted altogether.” 


Mr. Wallis also states “It is rather 
curious that the Autobiography, being 
published two years before Lincoln 
achieved national prominence through 
the debates with Stephen A. Douglas 
and four years before his first election 
to the Presidency nowhere mentions the 
author’s most illustrious acquaintance.” 
The failure to mention Lincoln is espe- 
cially noticeable because from 1832 to 
1837 Lincoln lived at New Salem which 
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was not more than ten miles from the 
home of Cartwright at Pleasant Plains, 
Illinois. Then again, the wide dif- 
ference in their ages, Cartwright being 
Lincoln’s senior by nearly twenty-five 
years may have contributed to the 
failure of the older man to notice his 
younger opponent. 

It appears to be the privilege of a 
book reviewer to point out important 
omissions in a text; with that preroga- 
tive assumed, a brief account of Peter 
Cartwright’s political ventures is sub- 
mitted. 

Peter Cartwright first announced as 
a candidate for the Illinois Legislature 
from Sangamon County in 1826 when 
he was forty-one years old. He failed 
to gain a seat at this time but became 
a candidate again in 1828, when he was 
elected. He attempted to succeed him- 
self in 1830, but this time ran fifth in 
a contest where but three nominees 
were successful. Making another at- 
tempt to regain his place in the legis- 
lature in 1832, among the candidates 
(with four to be chosen) he observed 
a young man, Abraham Lincoln, who 
had recently come from Kentucky. 
Elder Cartwright ran fourth in this 
race and was elected beating his near- 
est competitor by nine votes. Lincoln, 
just returned from the Black Hawk 
War, had been inadvertently left out by 
the newspaper when the names of the 
candidates were published. There was 
in reality no individual contest between 
Lincoln and Cartwright here, but each 
of the contestants was pitted against a 
field of thirteen aspirants among whom 
Lincoln ran eighth. It would appear 
that Cartwright rendered good service 
as a member of the legislature for the 
two biennial terms which he served. 

Two years later, instead of seeking 
another term in the legislature, he was 
a candidate for the senate in a special 
election held by the Illinois General 
Assembly, but he was defeated. Ap- 
parently Cartwright had built up con- 
siderable opposition to his political 


aspirations, as he was severely criti- 
cized in the press for his political am- 
bitions and procedures. 

Then came the congressional contest 
in 1846 when Lincoln was his selected 
opponent. Cartwright was a Jackson 
Democrat and Lincoln a Clay Whig, 
but there was little difference in their 
political views. The Cartwrights had 
left Kentucky “to get entirely clear of 
the influence of slavery,” and the Lin- 
colns had left “partly on account of 
slavery.” Both Lincoln and Cartwright 
held the same views about disturbing 
slavery where it already existed, but 
opposed its extension. Neither one 
could be called an abolitionist. They 
were in agreement in their political 
views on the Mexican and Oregon 
question; so the contest narrowed down 
down into a consideration of personali- 
ties. Religion naturally became a fo- 
cal point and Lincoln was informed 
that he was being charged by his op- 
ponent with being an infidel. This 
charge Lincoln refuted in a hand bill 
which was circulated. While the dis- 
trict nominally was Whig, Lincoln’s 
majority over Cartwright by 1511 votes 
was unprecedented. 

It was in Petersburg, Illinois, that 
Lincoln had been nominated by the 
Whig Convention as a candidate for 
congress, and it was in this same coun- 
ty seat that Cartwright is said to have 
preached his last sermon. Inasmuch 
as the names of Abraham Lincoln and 
Peter Cartwright will always be asso- 
ciated with the pioneer history of the 
West it seems appropriate to bring 
them together in this informal review. 

Louis A. WARREN 
The Lincoln National Life Foundation 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


CULTURE ON THE Movinc FRONTIER. 
By Louis B. Wright. Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, Bloomington, Indiana, 
1955. 273 pages. Notes and In- 
dex. $3.50. 


From the day the Susan Constant 
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dropped anchor in the James river in 
1607 until the twentieth century, Amer- 
icans spent much of their energy and 
found success in the conquest of fron- 
tier regions. The meanings of this 
repetitive experience and its heritage 
for our contemporary society continue 
to challenge American scholars as few 
themes in our history. Now, Louis 
B. Wright of the Folger Library pre- 
sents his analysis in a series of six 
thoughtful and well-written essays. 


Two basic themes emerge as unify- 
ing experiences on succeeding fron- 
tiers. On each, a struggle between an- 
archy and civilization, between evil 
and light dominates the story. The 
triumph of the forces of light, more- 
over, appears with the recreation of a 
society imitating British traditions in 
law, literature, religion and customs. 


Lawlessness, violence and social dis- 
organization have been exaggerated in 
many studies of the frontier, as often 
by serious historians as by story-tellers 
of indifferent veracity. The important 
story, though less colorful or strident, 
is the achievement of devoted men and 
women, “the better element” as they 
often thought of themselves, patiently 
reproducing in each new environment 
the best of an older culture. Through 
schools, churches, libraries, lyceums, 
newspapers, journals, and cultural as- 
sociations of many kinds they fought 
their battles against ignorance, crime 
and bad manners. Most, of course, 
were tough-minded materialists whose 
greater energies were devoted to the 
conquest of stubborn lands, swamps, 
forests and mountains. But they turn- 
ed surprisingly early in their settle- 
ment to the cultivation of the “finer 
things of life” they were determined 
not to lose despite the unpromising en- 
vironment of the moving frontier. In 
this mission they were as often trans- 
mitters of an inherited culture as in- 
novators through material culture ad- 


justments, as often conservative as 
radical. 


It is with his second theme that Mr. 
Wright becomes less convincing with 
each succeeding essay. With every 
new frontier the stream of American 
culture broadened as new peoples, cul- 
tures and customs poured into the main 
currents of our national life. Thus the 
essay on the colonial frontier is a far 
more substantial contribution than 
those on the Old Northwest or Califor- 
nia, since the contributions of non- 
Anglo-Saxons are underplayed to ex- 
plain the “surprisingly homeogenous” 
character of American society. For 
example, the case for the non-creative 
aspects of frontier life can be more 
easily sustained when the German tra- 
ditions in the Midwest are ignored, par- 
ticularly those philosophic groups and 
publications in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. In view of the increasing tend- 
ency by current writers on immigration 
themes to exaggerate the cultural con- 
tributions of minority groups, however, 
it is useful to remind us that the core 
of our culture centers around the Brit- 
ish heritage. Perhaps it is Mr. Wright’s 
preoccupation with the literary heri- 
tage that prompts this over-emphasis. 


Four essays, each examining a dif- 
ferent frontier, analyze these themes 
and document the victory of civiliza- 
tion over barbarism in regions widely 
separated by time and space. Two 
concluding essays summarize the reli- 
gious and secular institutions that con- 
tributed to this victory. While profes- 
sional historians will find little that is 
new, either in factual data or interpre- 
tive analysis, the essays synthesize cur- 
rent historical knowledge with a skill 
and charm that make this little book 
both useful and delightful. 


Pau F, SHARP 
Department of History 
The University of Wisconsin 
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STRANGERS IN THE Lanp. By John Hig- 
ham. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, 1955. Notes, Bibliogra- 
phy, and Index. $6.00. 


This book by Dr. John Higham of 
the history faculty of Rutgers Univer- 
sity is a study in ethnic conflict. It is 
a history of the anti-foreign tradition 
in America in the period from 1860 to 
1925. The book jacket indicates that 
the volume purports to be a study of 
strangers in the land: what they look- 
ed for, what they found, and how they 
were treated. The reader will discover, 
however, that it is a study only of how 
they were treated and that this study 
is limited to the bad treatment they 
received. The author acknowledges 
this in his preface, declaring the book 
is more of a narrative of conflict than 
cooperation, hatreds instead of har- 
mony. The casual reader, unless he 
understands the limitations the author 
himself places on this study, could 
easily get a distorted view of the man- 
ner in which immigrants were treated 
by Americans. The book is historical 
in approach, dealing in facts and 
events. The reader must draw his own 
conclusions from the evidence pre- 
sented. As such, the book provides a 
gold mine of resource material which 
should prove to be invaluable to ser- 
ious students who pursue research in 
this field from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, law, 
and even religion. 

The significant word in the book, 
which Dr. Higham uses effectively, is 
“nativism.” Nativism is defined as, 
“Intense opposition to an internal mi- 
nority on the grounds of its foreign 
(i.e. “un-American” ) connections.” The 
xenophobias that stem from nativism 
are carefully delineated. They are 
placed in three general categories: 
anti-Catholicism, the fear of foreign 
radicals, and the theory that the United 
States belongs to the Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition. 


The book runs the whole gamut of 
ethnic conflict in America. It deals 
with heretofore obscure persons as well 
as distinguished persons who played 
important roles in the history of hos- 
tility toward the foreigner. It tells 
the story of the many organized move- 
ments projected through fear, from the 
Know-Nothings to the K. K. K. It re- 
ports of discriminatory legislation, eco- 
nomic discrimination, racism and na- 
tionalism. The plight of the Jews, the 
Catholics, the southern Europeans, the 
Negroes, and the Orientals, at the 
hands of the nativists is vividly related. 


For the most part it is not a very 
pretty picture except in certain periods 
of prosperity and confidence when the 
newcomer was desired because Ameri- 
cans were conditioned to think of him 
as a victim of oppression and of their 
own nation as an asylum of humani- 
tarianism and freedom; or when the 
immigrant was needed to settle on the 
western lands or provide labor for ex- 
panding industry. 

Strangers in the Land needs a com- 
panion volume of comparable scholas- 
tic worth which shows how very well 
most of these “strangers” who came 
here from 1860 to 1925 were assimi- 
lated into American life, the persons 
and organizations that fostered their 
assimilation, and the contributions they 
made to American culture in spite of 
the hostility of the nativists. 

Henry K. SHaw 
Washington Avenue Church of Christ 
Elyria, Ohio 


BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND THE 
TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM. By Law- 
rence Roemer. Philosophical _Li- 
brary, New York, 1953. 173 pages. 
$3.75. 


This able book is important for 
church historians and for specialists in 
American religious thought and _ poli- 
tical philosophy. The author hails 
Orestes A. Brownson (1803-1876) “as 
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one of the greatest masters of applied 
logic in his day,” who anticipated a 
world-wide trend toward communism 
over a century ago. In this work, we 
have a scholarly tribute and analysis 
by a Roman Catholic about a Roman 
Catholic, who assumes that the “prin- 
ciples producing communism are the 
same principles ordinarily labelled 
“democratic” and accepted by the 
“majority of Americans.” 

Brownson’s life, itself, is a fascinat- 
ing case history of a stormy, insecure 
personality, craving religious infalli- 
bility. He was born in Vermont and 
reared by Congregationalists within a 
puritanical atmosphere. He was early 
influenced by Methodists, Baptists, Uni- 
versalists, and “Christians.” However, 
he could discern no differences in their 
doctrines! He became a Presbyterian; 
and, in time, a Universalist preacher. 
Finally, he was baptized and confirm- 
ed as a Roman Catholic in 1844. A 
prolific writer and journalist, he was 
concerned about religious, political, 
and economic needs and convictions. 

Brownson’s views of the basic nature 
of our republic differ from the tradi- 
tional interpretations which restate the 
position of either Webster or Calhoun. 
He felt that the foundation for politi- 
cal authority based either upon a “to- 
tal rejection of God’s law, or upon 
God’s law privately interpreted” is 
false—leading to “anarchy or absolut- 
ism, revolution or passive obedience.” 
To solve “the problem of authority 
and liberty it is consequently necessary 
to recognize the truth that God is not 
only supreme lawgiver, but also that 
He has constituted a church capable of 
determining infallibly what He has 
commended. This is the truth. It is 
only by building upon it that indi- 
viduals and society can progress. This 
is the message Brownson endeavored to 
convey to his public.” 

In view of the growing problems of 
religious and political liberties in 
America, Protestant scholars should 


read and discuss this book. It may 
have considerable influence upon Ro- 
man Catholic trends within our de- 
mocracy. 

ROBERT FREDERICK WEST 
Hillyer Memorial Christian Church 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


PROBLEMS OF Democracy IN LaTIN 
America. By Galo Plaza. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, 1955. vi, 88 
pages. $2.50. 


How can the Latin American repub- 
lics become more democratic? “Give 
the government back to the people,” 
says Galo Plaza, the first president of 
Ecuador in twenty-eight years to com- 
plete successfully his four-year term of 
office and turn a stable government 
over to a freely elected successor. This 
formula, which reflects belief in peo- 
ple as the basis of democracy, is the 
point of view of the author and the 
solution to the problems of democracy 
in Latin America. The second chapter 
of this book relates the experience the 
author had in his own nation by try- 
ing this simple approach. Democracy 
flounders and fails when its leaders as- 
sume the people cannot be trusted. 

Certain factors make more difficult 
the problems Latin American govern- 
ments faced in establishing the founda- 
tions for a political democracy. Senor 
Plaza, whose education includes grad- 
uate studies at the universities of Cali- 
fornia and Maryland and in the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service, 
contrasts the advantages and disadvan- 
tages that North and South Americans 
enjoy in providing a milieu for de- 
mocracy. This is the best part of the 
book. North America’s experiment in 
political democracy was aided by geol- 
ogy (rich, accessible resources), geog- 
raphy (the broad western plains and 
navigable rivers) and political stabil- 
ity. Subsequent factors were the rapid 
growth of population and industry. 
The Latin American countries have suf- 
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fered from the lack of these advan- 
tages. 


All the above is true and should be 
recognized. There was another factor 
which the author overlooked. It was 
the most important. North America, 
and particularly the United States was 
founded in large part by people look- 
ing for freedom to worship God rather 
than by conquistadores looking for 
gold. Latin America was saddled not 
only with Spanish colonialism but 
even more so with political Roman 
Catholicism. Each supported the other 
in exploiting the peoples they govern- 
ed, and whom they did not trust to 
govern themselves. Add to that the 
fact that the United States and Canada 
were peopled by men and women 
steeped in the European tradition. It 
has been pointed out that in a signifi- 
cant sense Spain does not belong to 
Europe. But most important of all is 
the Protestant tradition of freedom and 
democracy, which nourishes belief in 
people and their God-given rights, the 
cultural foundation of North America. 
Latin America, by way of contrast was 
the recipient of the autocracy of Spain 
and of Rome. If the English settlers 
had gone to Latin America, and the 
Spanish settlers to North America, how 
different history would have been. 


The last chapter (there are only 
three) is largely quotations from some 
Latin Americans about their own coun- 
try and adds little to the value of the 
book. It is too bad that practically 
nothing was said about Argentina and 
the struggle of the strands of democ- 
racy and fascism running through its 
more recent history. The book is well 
written, readable, and makes a contri- 
bution, despite the short-coming men- 
tioned in the analysis. One contribu- 
tion is the recognition that despite the 
differences between North and South 
America they have much more in com- 
mon and they should build on these 


common foundations, interests, and 
needs. 
GEORGE EARLE OWEN 
The United Christian Missionary 
Society 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE CuurcH IN SoutuHeast Asia. By 
Winburn T. Thomas and Rajah B. 
Manikam. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1956. xvi, 168 pages. Bibli- 
ography and Map. Cloth, $2.50. 
Paper, $1.25. 


East FROM Burma. By Constance M. 
Hallock. Friendship Press, New 
York, 1956. 120 pages. IIlustra- 
tions and Map. Cloth, $2.50. Pa- 
per, $1.25. 


Written as basic resources for the 
current mission study theme, “South- 
east Asia,” these two books represent 
the trend away from missionary-center- 
ed, storybook mission study material 
to a solid, factual introduction to the 
younger churches and the environment 
in which they must survive and grow. 


The two authors of The Church in 
Southeast Asia illustrate in their own 
positions the ecumenical revolution in 
missions. Dr. Winburn T. Thomas is 
the field representative in Indonesia 
of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S. A. Dr. Rajah B. 
Manikam served from 1950 to 1955 as 
the joint secretary of the World Coun- 
cil and the International Missionary 
Council in East Asia. The fact that 
he recently visited the churches in Com- 
munist China shows how he represents 
the younger churches’ new-found aware- 
ness of each other across barriers that 
have, until recently, almost completely 
isolated them from each other. 

Crowded into their small book is a 
prodigious amount of information 
about the Protestant Christian com- 
munity in the vast island areas of the 
South Pacific and on the southeastern 
tip of Asia. Individuals and groups 
engaging in serious study of the Chris- 
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tian enterprise in that area will find 
it an indispensable guide. 


Although the emphasis is ecumeni- 
cal, frequent reference is necessarily 
made to the work of specific denomi- 
nations. Some readers will be miffed 
at the apparent slighting of their own 
denomination’s endeavors. For ex- 
ample, neither Disciples of Christ nor 
United Brethren are mentioned among 
the Protestant bodies whose efforts 
have brought most of the Philippine 
Protestant churches into being. A more 
obvious omission is the lack of any 
reference to the tremendous achieve- 
ment of the American Bible Society in 
translating, printing and distributing 
the Bible in multi-dialect areas such 
as the Philippines. 


East From Burma is the senior high’s 
counterpart of the adult’s The Church 
In Southeast Asia. Despite the fact 
that it was written by a professional 
author of missionary books and is at- 
tractively illustrated with well-chosen 
photographs, it will not be popular 
with the casual reader. It is a fact- 
packed guide to the Protestant Chris- 
tion community in Malaya, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Burma, Taiwan, Indo-China, 
and the Philippines, with a minimum 
of human interest material. 


These books represent a challenge to 
local church leaders to organize groups 
that will engage in such serious study 
as will make possible the assimilation 
of the vast amount of material they 
contain. Only the intelligent under- 
standing which will result from such 
sustained study can provide adequate 
support for the church-centered Chris- 
tian witness in Southeast Asia that the 
situation demands. 


JosepH M. SMITH 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


Conrucius, His Lire anp TIME. By 
Liu Wu-Chi. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1955. xv, 189 pages. 
Bibliography, index. $3.75. 


Here is an appreciative introduction 
to one of the major cultural traditions 
of mankind, done in biographical form 
with restrained quotation from the 
early Confucian literature. The author 
speaks from within the tradition and 
by selective use of its anecdotes if not 
of its legends, yet with fair independ- 
ence from abject devotion and from 
acceptance of the letter. He achieves 
considerable success in bringing alive, 
amid the circumstances and incidents 
of Confucius’ time, the renowned 
mummy encased by his reverential dis- 
ciples of successive generations. Yet 
there is no approach to iconoclasm, no 
radical reconstruction apart from the 
classic preservations. 

This middle ground is instructive, 
and is pleasantly occupied. Liu’s work 
can be supplemented by severely criti- 
cal historians such as H. Maspero in 
La Chine antique, and by “scientific” 
re-creation such as that imagined by 
H. G. Creel in Confucius, the Man and 
the Myth. Books of the same general 
type as Liu’s are those by W. P. Yetts, 
R. Wilhelm, A. Koehn, M. Collis. For 
the central texts, see Soothill’s or Wa- 
ley’s translations of The Analects, or 
Lin Yu-tang’s freely-handled Wisdom 
of Confucius. For Confucius seen in 
the whole sweep of Chinese thought, 
the surveys by Fung, E. R. Hughes, 
Creel, Waley, Wieger, Forke, and T. 
Cheng have distinctive values. 

Confucius was a humanistic teacher 
rather than a prophet or founder of a 
religion. Though he would not have 
written of God in the singular or with 
possible implications of personality, 
he would have approved Pope’s coup- 
let: 


Know then thyself, presume not God to 
scan; 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
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Yet his strong ethical concerns were 
referred to “Heaven” in language sug- 
gesting the Providence of western tra- 
dition, or the spirit of the cosmos, 
which man could not deceive. Faith- 
fulness to one’s own nature and sym- 
pathetic reciprocity in relations with 
others, the central virtues of Confucian 
teaching, are set forth in manifold ex- 
pressions, including the familiar “Do 
not do to others what you do not want 
done to yourself.” 

Confucius was conservative in seek- 
ing to restore, conserve, transmit the 
virtues of a golden age located in the 
past. He was a reformer in seeking 
to correct the vices of the decadent feu- 
dalism of his time, ostensibly through 
the individual characters of princes 
and ministers. Aristocratic paternal- 
ism is his principle of government, 
orderly control his social good. As 
Liu rightly asserts, the Sage indeed epi- 
tomizes the millennial culture of China. 
Until our generation one could say 
with the scholarly emperor of thirteen 
hundred years ago, “Confucianism is 
to the Chinese like water to a fish.” 

M. SEARLE BaTEs 
Union Theological Seminary 


New York 


InpIA Topay! By Jack Finegan. The 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, Missouri, 
1955. 208 pages. $4.25. 


With the partition of the British In- 
dian Empire in 1947 into the separate 
independent countries of India, Pakis- 
tan, Burma, and Ceylon, and the very 
rapid changes that have taken place in 
those countries since that time, much of 
what was printed in the earlier books 
is now outdated. There is need there- 
fore for such an informative volume 
as the one Dr. Finegan has produced. 
A Fulbright award for research in 
archeology and religion enabled the 
author to spend the years of 1952 and 
1953 in India, and he has ably com- 
bined much material gained from 
source books with facts and observa- 


tions derived at first hand. 

Dr. Finegan, as Dr. P. D. Devanan- 
dan points out in an appreciative in- 
troduction, has shown rare insight and 
sympathetic understanding, along with 
years of careful study of the historical 
background. 

“The final chapter is devoted to an 
account of the introduction and de- 
velopment of Christianity in India and 
an assessment, in as honest terms as 
possible, of its present situation and 
future outlook.” Within the space of 
eighteen pages a large amount of in- 
teresting information has been packed, 
from the first century to 1953. But 
this chapter, in the latter half, is more 
open to criticism than the rest of the 
book. Only three American missions 
are specifically mentioned: the Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Disciples of Christ. 
Surely a place should have been re- 
served for America’s pioneer mission 
to India, the American Board, and for 
the great Presbyterian mission. Also 
in the paragraph dealing with the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, some outstanding mis- 
sionaries might have been named in 
addition to the eight who began the 
work in 1882. 

When it comes to statistics, the 
author seems to have quoted from two 
sources. On page 181 he writes: “In 
1941 there were, according to the cen- 
sus, 4,317,067 Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians in India as compared with 4,572,- 
339 non-Roman Christians.” These to- 
gether give a total of 8,889,406. But 
on page 186 he tells us that “in 1941 
the number was 7,427,000.” 

There are fifty beautiful illustra- 
tions, but one has to consult an Index 
of Photographs at the end of the book 
to find the captions. 

Despite these small blemishes Dr. 
Finegan has provided an excellent in- 
terpretation of India for the modern 
American reader. 

A. C. WATTERS 
Church of Christ (Disciples) 
Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia 
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THE PRACTICE OF SacrED Music. By 
Carl Halter. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1955. xiv, 96 
pages. Index. $2.50. 


TRAINING THE Boy’s CHANGING VOICE. 
By Duncan McKenzie. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, 1956. 
xiii, 146 pages. Index. $3.75. 


Written primarily for the Lutheran 
choir master, and with a liturgical serv- 
ice in mind, Halter’s inexpensive vol- 
ume yet states many good things about 
church music simply and directly. It 
deals with the questions of worship, 
music in worship, choice of music, play- 
ing of the service, organ design, and 
practical problems of organization and 
handling of people. It is a nice little 
manual. There is not much that is 
new, but quite a lot that is true. 


Mr. McKenzie presents in unimpas- 
sioned terms the various methods of 
dealing with the changing voice. He 
gives particular attention to the system 
worked out in schools of the United 
States, the alto-tenor plan, that keeps 
boys singing through the change, and 
also describes some less known methods. 
The book includes typical case _his- 
tories, recommendations of successful 
choir masters, criticism of school song 
books. But most important are the 
chapters on the adolescent voice itself: 
how it may change, when it may 
change, the stages to expect, how to 
recognize the stages, and how to deal 
with them. This is the kind of practi- 
cal knowledge that comes from many 
years of experience, and it is rich in 
value. 


Anyone with the responsibility of 
guiding young voices, who takes his 
responsibility as seriously as he ought, 
and who has not himself had that kind 
of experience, would profit from Mr. 
McKenzie’s words. I advise directors 
of young people’s choirs to get it and 


study it, and keep it by for reference. 
JaMEs CARLEY 

School of Religion 

Butler University 


THe Biste: A Mopern JewisH Ap- 
PROACH. By Bernard J. Bamberger. 
B’Nai B’Rith Hillel Foundations, 
New York, 1955. x, 96 pages. $1.50. 


What value does the Bible have for 
modern man, in particular for the 
modern Jew? By “Bible” is meant the 
Hebrew Bible. To this question this 
book offers an answer. It is the second 
volume in “The Hillel Little Books” 
series, a series which deals with issues 
of fundamental importance to Jewish 
college students. 

The author’s approach is an honest 
investigation of the humanistic merits 
of the Bible, in which the Bible is made 
to speak for itself. Rejecting the as- 
sumptions of all dogmatic positions 
about the Bible, he attempts to “state 
the problem plainly, to clear away 
some confusion that might otherwise 
trouble the reader, to supply a neces- 
sary background of information, and 
to make some suggestions that may 
help him in arriving at his own con- 
clusion.” The central role of the Bi- 
ble in the formation of European and 
American culture is sketched. Its phe- 
nomenal power is found in its lofty 
spiritual outlook, its opposition to ty- 
rants and to all autocratic systems, its 
consideration for the unfortunate, its 
lesson that mankind is essentially one, 
and its advanced concept of one God, 
creator, ruler, and distinguished from 
nature, the like of which is not found 
in other ancient writings. 

Yet the intellectual and moral diffi- 
culties created by the Bible are not 
overlooked, problems which archeology 
and biblical criticism have helped to 
solve by broadening our knowledge of 
its nature and transmission, from which 
process it emerges as a body of ancient 
sources wherein mingle many types of 
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attitudes and teachings, a variety which 
is illustrated by a survey of the books 
in the Old Testament. 

The chief value of the Bible is not in 

its literary power, its pervasive influ- 
ence on Western culture, or its useful- 
ness for Jewish self-comprehension. For 
the Bible has relevant things to say to 
the contemporary reader. Its profound 
insight into human behavior, its unfail- 
ing concern for human needs, its exact- 
ing morality, its insistence on a right- 
eous social order, its vision of the 
reconciliation of mankind in brother- 
hood and peace, its tremendous intu- 
itions about man, the world, and God, 
its sublime poems of worship and aspir- 
ation—all these speak to us with a force 
we cannot disregard. 

Chapters XII and XIII are not in- 
tegral to the author’s central theme, 
but raise new questions which require 
much more extensive treatment than is 
given. Chapter XII raises the ques- 
tion, “Is the Bible the word of God?” 
The author does not answer this forth- 
rightly, but quotes from the prophets 
Hosea and Jeremiah, makes one refer- 
ence to Amos, and declares that their 
messages “would have been worthy for 
God to transmit to mankind.” But 
what about the rest of the Bible? One 
wonders why the author in this regard 
ignored the Torah entirely, so vital to 
the Jewish people and to their culture. 
Is this also the word of God? The 
election of Israel as God’s chosen peo- 
ple, briefly discussed in Chapter XIII, 
is “not a controversial theory, but a 
historical datum,” proved by the Bi- 
ble’s being “‘one of the chief phenome- 
na in the life of mankind.” As under- 
stood by the biblical writers it was 
based on a covenant relation and im- 
posed upon Israel the obligations “to 
serve and to bless mankind by witness- 
ing to the one God and to his righteous 
law before all people.” The last chap- 
ter is actually a suggested bibliography 
for further reading. 

Christians who read this lucid and 
thought-provoking little book may 
agree with almost everything which the 


author has written so far as he goes. 
At the same time Christians may be in- 
clined to feel that the author has at- 
tributed to the Old Testament a place 
of importance in Western civilization 
which is greater than it alone actually 
deserves. It is not likely that its in- 
fluence would have been nearly so 
great had it not been for the contribu- 
tions of Jesus as expressed in the Chris- 
tian movement, which emphasized its 
Old Testament heritage so strongly. 


Because it presents the view of a 
modern, educated rabbi as to the place 
and importance of the Old Testament 
for a person today, this book is valu- 
able to any reader. The author, Ber- 
nard J. Bamberger, is rabbi of the West 
End Synagogue of New York City, and 
a graduate of Hebrew Union College. 
He is well acquainted with the critical 
problems which face Old Testament 
scholars, as well as with the contribu- 
tions to biblical studies made by arche- 
ology and modern criticism. 


E. RoBert ANDRY 
Department of Religion 
Butler University 


THE UNIVERSE OF MEANING. By Sam- 
uel Reiss. Philosophical Library, 
New York. x, 227 pages. Appen- 
dix and Index. $3.75. 


This book is a development out of 
the author’s earlier work, The Rise of 
Words and Their Meanings. It is a 
treatment of the “relation between 
meaning and its symbol or expression.” 
For the discussion in this volume, the 
thesis of the previous work is assumed 
to be established, namely, the relation 
of the essential character of words and 
of the word-to-meaning linkage. A 
summary of the results of that study 
is presented in an appendix for the 
convenience of the reader. 

The author develops three concepts 
on the characteristics of meaning. First, 
he considers the characteristics of the 
concept of meaning in general, taken 
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separately from specific meanings as- 
sociated with specific words. Second, 
he develops the idea of polar-related 
pairs, i.e., “The meaning or concept 
that is associated with any word of a 
pair is such that it requires, for its 
very formulation, the other member of 
the pair” (p. 13). Twenty-eight polar- 
related pairs are presented with re- 
marks as illustrations of this concept. 
They include analysis-synthesis, finite- 
infinite, true-false. Third, the author 
develops the “intended meaning” as- 
pect of meaning. This is inseparable 
from the autonomous aspect and is al- 
ways included as an aspect of mean- 
ing. Mr. Reiss is maintaining here 
(this is a fundamental concept through- 
out the book) that “meaning resides 
not in the expression but in the mind” 
(p. 32). 

About one-half of the book is devot- 
ed to an attempt to apply these three 
concepts to problems and paradoxes 
of mathematics and logic. The author’s 
position is that these technical prob- 
lems (Russell’s paradox, Godel’s con- 
sistency theorem, etc.) have a common 
solution in an adequate understanding 
of the symbol-to-meaning relation. 


The same approach is used in pre- 
senting a concept of physical reality. 
Thus such traditional problems as 
“mind-matter dualism,” “universals ver- 
sus particulars,” and “objective versus 
subjective,” are given a new formula- 
tion. This is done through a develop- 
ment of a so-called “physico-semantic” 
concept. “Physical symbol plus mean- 
ing are fused to give physical reality” 
(p. 136). This concept is offered as a 
solution to those problems which exist 
in the borderland of physics and phi- 
losophy. 

Finally, the intuitive aspect of mean- 
ing is discussed. According to the 


author, intuitive meaning is related to 
expressed reasoning as “meaning” is 
related to “symbol.” Inductive think- 
ing is identified with the inductive as- 


pect of the thought process. When for- 
mulated, it becomes the deductive as- 
pect. Inductive thinking, however, 
cannot be derived deductively. This 
is like trying to reduce “synthetic” to 
“analytic” thinking. “The synthesis 
can only suggest itself to the creative 
imagination which is characteristic of 
the thought process” (p. 189). 


The author has presented a stimulat- 
ing account of these ideas on the mean- 
ing concept. Many readers will find 
the portions dealing with the mathe- 
matical and logical aspects of meaning 
and “physical symbol and meaning” 
somewhat technical and difficult. How- 
ever, the thorough reader who has 
some familiarity with philosophical 
terminology will be able to read this 
little volume with profit. 

Samuel Reiss (M.A., George Wash- 
ington University) is a research trans- 
lator. Perhaps this explains his se- 
mantic interest and approach to the 
problems that he considers. Though 
this book may not be considered philo- 
sophically profound in some places, 
suggested implications and the point of 
view presented are significant, chal- 
lenging, and provoking: “no science 
has an autonomous absolute objectiv- 
ity,” and “realization that a deeper in- 
sight into mind and meaning will de- 
velop a trend which will cause a revo- 
lution in all sciences.” Each reader 
will judge for himself, from his own 
philosophical position, whether Mr. 
Reiss has established that objectivity 
(in history, for example) is never 
absolute. 

Pau KENNETH VONK 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Miami 


A PuHILosopHIcAL STUDY OF THE Hv- 
MAN Minp. By Joseph Barrell. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 1954. 
575 pages. $6.00. 


The author of this book presents an 
eclectic and synoptic method of study- 
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ing the human mind. It is at one and 
the same time a philosophical and psy- 
chological presentation. The author 
begins with the normal personality and 
proceeds to the psychopathic. He 
makes a good deal of certain basic per- 
sonality types, such as thinking and 
feeling personalities, introverts and ex- 
traverts, mood cycles, and the thymic 
and gnostic streams. 

The book is well illustrated with 
diagrams, making for easier compre- 
hension. However, the reader needs a 
basic understanding of the principles 
of psychology and of psychoanalysis. 
It is a thorough and well written book 
that should stimulate thought. The 
reader will receive many new insights 
into the working of the human mind. 

LAWRENCE M. BIXLER 
Northwest Christian College 


THE SeconD Man AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Louis O. Coxe. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, 1955. 66 pages. $2.75. 


This is a second published volume 
of poetry by a man who has taught in 
the English department of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and is at present 
Pierce professor of English at Bowdoin 
College, Maine. Mr. Coxe writes with 
considerable skill in a variety of forms 
on a variety of subjects. His style is 
not obscure, and yet it is clearly a con- 
temporary American expression. 


The enjoyment of poetry is a very 
personal thing. As in music and the 
other arts, there are types of verse for 
every taste. However there are some 
qualities which are to be found in good 
poetry of any style or period. One ex- 
pects to find flashes of insight, felici- 
tous expression, superior rhythm, and 
versifying skill. Of these the last is 
least important. (Walt Whitman wrote 
great poetry without it at all.) Mr. 
Coxe has this skill to an adequate de- 
gree; but the other qualities are not 
conspicuously present. There are many 


good lines, but seldom does a poem 
lift the heart in delight. Also there is 
an earthiness, or, to use a favorite 
word of the author, a lustiness to his 
writing that seems to me vulgar rather 
than powerful. 


The title The Second Man is attached 
to four poems on death and resurrec- 
tion or stagnation and resurgence which 
close the volume. The author chooses 
to end on a very hopeful note: 


“Even now within your house the 
god stands smiling, halfway down the 
stair.” Perhaps this beautiful line will 
make you want to read the poems, and 
judge for yourself. 

JaMEs CARLEY 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


On THE Nature OF Man. By Dagobert 
D. Runes. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1956. 105 pages. $2.50. 


On The Nature Of Man brings to 
mind the old fable of a wealthy man 
who laid before his friends a most 
beautiful and exquisite table covered 
with tempting and interesting food and 
drink. Although all the food and 
drink was tempting, some of the dishes 
were highly poisonous, while others 
were quite nourishing. It took a wise 
and learned man to eat the meal and 
remain alive. 

In some sense On The Nature Of Man 
is the same. Mr. Runes is obviously a 
creative blend of poet and anthropolo- 
gist and armchair philosopher. His 
goal is laudable: the attempt to pre- 
sent in interesting and easily under- 
standable language the basic story of 
man. Unfortunately sometimes in the 
process of simplifying great and com- 
plex facts the truth is so distorted as 
to be unrecognizable. 

Where the author stays close to the 
basic facts of man’s more elementary 
development, physically and socially, 
the book is a real contribution to a 
fresh and vital understanding of the 
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facts. However, when Mr. Runes steps 
into the deep waters of religion and 
philosophy and man’s more intricate 
social adjustments, his writing becomes 
more poetry than truth, more personal 
prejudice than incisive thinking. 

It is quite within the right of the 
poet to express very personal opinions 
in poetic form. It is quite another 
thing for a poetic anthropologist to ex- 
press personal opinions and prejudices 
in the form of scientific analysis. The 
author betrays a deep disenchantment 
with religion while on the other hand 
betraying likewise a nineteenth cen- 
tury anthropologist’s understanding of 
what religion has been and is. He 
fails to distinguish the difference be- 
tween prophetic statements and modern 
scientific analysis. He lumps together 
witch doctors, prophets, priests and 
modern churchmen. He is under the 
illusion that religion per se is more 
pure and significant in its early ele- 
mental forms than it ever is in its more 
highly developed and effective forms. 
In short, he has allowed some personal 
experiences in his own past to over- 
shadow his own scientific disciplines. 
One cannot help but suspect that per- 
haps he was forced to attend Sunday 
school as a child and in rebellion 
against it formed a rigid pattern of 
thinking that religion is nothing but 
form and matter without real spiritual 
content. His lack of academic discip- 
line at this point is our loss for his 
writing is most delightful, and one can- 
not help wishing that others better 
qualified would take up his task. 

Jay R. CaLHoun 
The United Christian Missionary 

Society 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


PATTERN OF THINGS TO Come. Edited 
by Dorothy McConnell. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1955. 
pages. $1.50. 


This little volume is a report of a 
meeting of the Division of Foreign 


xiv, 80 


Missions of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ, held in Boston in 
November, 1954, to discuss the pattern 
of things to come in missions. 

The awareness of the need for re- 
thinking mission purposes, practices, 
plans, and personnel came from 
changes in the political status of many 
countries; the maturity of so-called 
younger churches; the competence of 
national leadership in those countries; 
the awakening of governments to re- 
sponsibilities for improving living con- 
ditions, health, agriculture, medical 
care, and education; and the develop- 
ment of the world church. 

The fifteen participants in the dis- 
cussion are well known national and 
missionary leaders from various com- 
munions who have lived and served in 
different parts of the world. 

Their messages were about the fu- 
ture of the mission of the church in 
revolutionary areas, changes in the 
status of missionaries, new strategy in 
evangelism, the role of mission insti- 
tutions today, and inter-church coopera- 
tion. 

Many mission boards are consider- 
ing the implications of these patterns 
of things to come and are working with 
insight as to what the changes will re- 
quire, one of the first being the educa- 
tion of local church members. This 
book would be useful for general read- 
ing for such a purpose. 

MarcareT Ricuarps OWEN 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


By Fairn ALone: THE Lire oF Mar- 
TIN LutHer. By W. J. Kooiman. 
Translated by Bertram Lee Woolf. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1955. 218 pages. $6.00. 


The author, a professor of church 
history at the University of Amsterdam, 
has compiled a pleasing volume. Writ- 
ten originally in Dutch, a translation in 
German is said to have been well re- 
ceived in Luther’s native land. Now 
comes an English edition, one especial- 
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ly revised and checked by the author. 

It is doubtful that the English ver- 
sion will find a large public in Amer- 
ica, for, though intended for laymen, it 
presupposes a laity which has serious 
reading habits and which knows a mo- 
dicum of the background. The non- 
Lutheran American layman might find 
it positively engrossing at points, would 
be heartened by the shortness of the 
many chapters, and would profit con- 
siderably from reading it; but he would 
lose his way many times if not a dili- 
gent and inquisitive reader. 

The minister and the student will 
profit from the book. It is well suited 
for review purposes, is readable despite 
its occasional archaisms (“once on a 
day”; “expiry”; “wrath” for “wroth”), 
and moves along nicely for those al- 
ready informed on the issues at stake. 
At points, the freshness of the presen- 
tation might, however, be called strange- 
ness: for example, the unusual transla- 
tion of the titles of Luther’s three 
treatises of 1520, and, more especially, 
the rendering of Luther’s great hymn as 
“A Mighty Bastion is Our God.” 

The volume is scholarly in the sense 
that it makes fair use of the original 
sources, while engaging scarcely at all 
in the lingering bitterness toward the 
Roman Catholic Church which might 
find a place in such a volume. But all 
its readers should be forewarned that 
it is a volume designed to stimulate the 
Lutheran rather than to analyze Luther, 
to challenge rather than to describe. 
For, though its praise of Luther is mod- 
estly restrained, it mentions his faults 
only to forgive him. This is not neces- 
sarily a weakness in the volume, pro- 
vided the reader is aware that Professor 
Kooiman paints a flattering portrait. 

Several limitations are to be found 
in the book, perhaps because it is in- 
tended for laymen. For example, one 
is startled to read, early in the volume, 
that Luther “had a keen, and indeed 
comprehensive, insight into social prob- 
lems as seen in the light of the gospel.” 


This surprising judgment is tempered 
considerably in later chapters as the 
author demonstrates his awareness of 
Luther’s shortcomings as a social critic. 
Another limitation is noticed in the 
scarcity of references to Anabaptists. 
This scarcity is surprising in view of 
Luther’s intense antipathy toward them, 
as well as in the light of revived his- 
torical interest in Anabaptism. 

J. M. Moupy 
Atlantic Christian College 


ECUMENICAL CONVERSATIONS ON THE 
THEME, THE NATURE OF THE UNITY 
We Seex. (By Paul S. Minear). 
World Council of Churches, New 
York, 1956. 48 pages. 50 cents. 


Many who welcome the ecumenical 
development of our time have grown 
increasingly fearful lest it become con- 
fined to the top echelons of denomina- 
tional officialdom and have demanded 
that it be brought “to the grassroots.” 
Others have doubted that the theologi- 
cal discussions going on in World 
Council circles, and particularly in the 
Faith and Order Commission, could be 
made comprehensible or relevant to the 
“folks back home.” Now the study 
secretary for the 1957 Oberlin Confer- 
ence on “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek” has come up with a guidebook 
which should have laymen and minis- 
ters in a thousand communities eagerly 
discussing the theological aspects of 
Christian unity. 

The proposal is that small discus- 
sion groups, preferably interdenomina- 
tional, be organized to carry on “ecu- 
menical conversations.” The booklet 
treats fourteen topics, from which the 
average group will probably select 
four or five. Among them are “The 
Church’s Unity in Christ,” “Obstacles 
to Greater Unity,” “The Unity We 
Seek in Each Locality,” “One Baptism, 
One Altar,’ “Worship in the One 
Spirit,’ and “Listening Together to 
God’s Word.” In each case a discus- 
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sion is suggested, moving through 
various steps and dealing with local 
concerns. Readings are listed and 
practical projects outlined. 

This reviewer had not believed it 
possible to state Faith and Order is- 
sues so concretely in terms of the aver- 
age church member’s interest and ex- 
perience. Professor Paul Minear, who 
modestly conceals his authorship, has 
here brought off an achievement to ri- 
val in significance some of his well- 
known works on New Testament the- 
ology. Ministers committed to the ecu- 
menical movement will certainly en- 
courage the use of this booklet in dis- 
cussion groups of young people and 
adults. And the preacher wondering 
how to treat Faith and Order effec- 
tively in sermons will find a wealth of 
suggestions here. 

Ronatp E. OsBorn 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Ernest White. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1955. 190 pages. $3.00. 


The author of this book is physician 
to the City Temple Clinic of London, 
associated with Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, 
minister of City Temple. Dr. White 
therefore holds an important position 
and one which commands consideration 
for his writings. What does a physician 
associated in the work of one of Pro- 
testantism’s greatest churches have to 
say? 

Dr. White’s writing is both a scientific 
essay and a work of religious devotion. 
It is probably in the latter sense that 
the book is best understood. Where an- 
other man might praise God through 
painting, or composing music, or 
preaching a sermon, or through a pray- 
erful biography, Dr. White praises God 
by writing a scientific essay. And it is 
important for the reviewer to remember 
that it is an essay and not a monograph. 
In other words, Dr. White’s devotion is 


shown in the richness of an awakened 
imagination striving to integrate the 
concepts of science and the insights of 
Christianity rather than in the presenta- 
tion of any firmly proven theories. It 
is by suggestion and provocative notion 
rather than by dogma that Dr. White 
makes his contribution. 


It must be pointed out that the author 
accepts as the aim of personal life the 
Christian concept of “holiness” rather 
than the psychological ideal of “adjust- 
ment.” At the same time he accepts the 
psychological understanding of both 
conscious and subsconscious levels of 
personality. He then attacks the obvious 
problem, “How can we think of holiness 
in relation to the subconscious which 
psychology knows to be a realm of 
primitive and racial memories which 
can distract a man from the path of 
probity?” 

Dr. White then explores such ideas 
as new birth, conversion, sanctification, 
guidance, and prayer. It is remarkable 
that he never doubts the reality of these 
religious experiences. In this respect he 
stands in the tradition of William James 
and not in that of Sigmund Freud. But 
he recognizes the tremendous contribu- 
tions to the understanding of the struc- 
ture and mechanics of the psyche which 
come from the Freudian tradition via 


Jung and Adler. 


The key terms in Dr. White’s essay 
are “unconscious” and “new birth.” The 
latter is distinguished from conversion 
which is only a surface or conscious 
experience and to some degree manipul- 
able by the individual or others. New 
birth is, for Dr. White, the implantation 
of new principle at the very depths of 
being and is the work of God. A distinc- 
tion between new birth and conversion 
is not one which has usually been enter- 
tained by theologians. They may well 
ask whether Dr. White has only invented 
the distinction to be able to account 
for a total reshaping of personal life 
including the subconscious. Yet Dr. 
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White gives interesting illustrations 
which argue for the distinction he 
makes. At every other point throughout 
this devout essay, the author presents 
significant illustrations of the power of 
prayer, the meaning of baptism, and the 
reality of guidance. In the long run, 
this book is not definitive enough to be 
one of the great books, but it is imagina- 
tive enough to open up many a closed 
mind and certainly should be allowed 
to make its contribution to the rap- 
prochement between medicine and re- 
ligion which is one of the remarkable 
social phenomena of our day. 
W. B. BLAKEMORE 

Disciples Divinity House 
University of Chicago 
Corns oF BrsLte Days. By Florence 

Aiken Banks. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, New York, 1955. 178 pages. 

$4.50. 


This little book is a manual which 
brings together in attractive form essen- 
tially all that is known about the coins 
of the Bible. It does this by means of 
a clearly written and well printed text 
and a good collection of photographs 
of coins. The story begins with the 
patriarchs who of course had no coins. 
If Abraham made a business transac- 
tion which involved money, he had to 
carry his gold or silver bars or nuggets 
in a bag and then weigh them out with 
a pair of scales. 

But Mrs. Banks picks up the story of 
real coins with Lydia around 700 B. C. 
and then carries it down through Persia, 
Greece, Macedon, and Rome. All the 
time she keeps her attention mainly on 
Palestine as she tells the fascinating 
story. Simon Maccabeus (141-135 B. 
C.) appears to have issued the first 
Jewish pieces. They were tiny bronzes 
with a lulab and citrons on the obverse 
and a chalice and the inscription “The 
Redemption of Zion” on the reverse. 
The Maccabean princes continued this 
small series, and the Roman procurators 
took them over. They are the lepton 


or mite, two of which a widow cast into 
the treasury in the presence of Jesus 
and the disciples. Jews struck their 
own coins again during the two final 
revolts against Rome in 66-70 and 132- 
135 A. D. Good pictures show these 
coins. 

There are also coins for the Caesars 
of the New Testament period, and of 
some others down to Constantine. Last 
is an excellent follis of Magnentius 
(350-353) whose bold and _ beautiful 
monogram is the labarum, that is, the 
abbreviation of Christos with alpha and 
omega on either side, which Macmillan 
used on the binding of my By the 
Finger of God in 1951. 

S. Vernon McCasLanp 
Department of Religion 
University of Virginia 
Europe’s CLASSICAL BALANCE OF 

Power. By Edward Vose Gulick. 

Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New 

York, 1955. xvii, 337 pages. Bio- 

graphical Essay and Index. $5.50. 


This book by Professor Gulick, a 
member of the history department of 
Wellesley College, was published for 
the American Historical Association 
from a fund contributed by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Though the 
term “balance of power” has been 
widely used by historians in the past, no 
scholar has previously presented the 
theory with case histories or has shown 
the extent to which it has become a part 
of European politico-intellectual his- 
tory. The book first presents balance- 
of-power theories of the eighteenth 
century and then points out a large 
number of particular cases, especially 
those from 1812 to 1815 at the time of 
the decline and fall of the Napoleonic 
empire. 

The balance-of-power idea grew out 
of a European state system in which 
fifty different countries shared a com- 
mon culture. Survival of the individual 
states was the principal aim. The most 
practical means of insuring this sur- 
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vival, it was held, was the prevention of 
any one state from gaining preponder- 
ant power. The task fell largely to the 
more powerful states—France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, Austria, and Russia— 
at least to the ones not considered the 
aggressor of the moment. Through a 
multitude of alliances and a few power- 
ful coalitions an attempt was made to 
counterbalance every extension of power 
by any one state. Agents of every im- 
portant country furnished their sover- 
eigns with estimates of the strength of 
their potential enemy’s armies, navies, 
and financial resources. In their zeal to 
maintain the balance of power kings 
and emperors frequently deserted their 
former allies and sought new alliances 
with their recent enemies. A _newly- 
written treaty, drawn up in good faith 
and bolstered with invocations to God, 
would be quickly scrapped when found 
to be in violation of the balance of 
power. 


The author points out that applica- 
tion of the balance of power system was 
not “power politics” in our meaning 
of the term. The system had an ideal- 
istic slant, and to eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century diplomats it had connota- 
tions as pleasant as these we associate 
with the word “democracy” today. 
Through the policy of the balance of 
power Napoleon, the enemy of Europe, 
was defeated, the momentous decisions 
of the Congress of Vienna were made, 
and the Concert of Europe, which set 
out to enforce peace, was born. Pro- 
fessor Gulick points out that our modern 
conception of “collective security” 
evolved out of the balance of power 
system. The United Nations, in its at- 
tempt to preserve the territorial integrity 
of separate, independent states, is a 
logical outgrowth of the system. 

From the point of view of scholarship 
the book is admirably presented and 
should be given due praise. The volume 
is a genuine contribution to the study 
of the background of the modern system 


of collective security. Yet the book can 
hardly be recommended to the non- 
professional reader. It is in the class 
of those volumes “written by Ph. D’s 
for Ph. D’s.” It will be of considerable 
help to professors and graduate students 
of international politics and European 
history. But laymen, even highly edu- 
cated ones, would do better to select 
books on history and political science 
with more human appeal and a more 
vivid and dramatic presentation. 
CHANDLER SHAW 
Department of History 
Bethany College 


Basic Concepts IN CHRISTIAN PEDAG- 
ocy. By Jan Waterink. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 1954. 139 pages. 
$2.00. 


This book contains the Calvin Foun- 
dation Lectures for 1954, given at Cal- 
vin College during the time when the 
author was serving there as a special 
professor and lecturer. He is a religious 
and educational leader in The Nether- 
lands, and is professor of education and 
psychology at the Free University of 
Amsterdam. 

Basically, this book is an attempt to 
state a philosophy of education built 
on the assumption that religious educa- 
tion “is the foundation and principle, 
the objective and culmination of all 
education.” The author’s discussion of 
what to him seem to constitute basic 
concepts in education includes treat- 
ment of the nature of man, the objectives 
of education, the vocation of teaching, 
and methods involved in teaching. A 
complete chapter is given to the problem 
of authority, discipline, and freedom 
in education, and another deals with 
personality and character formation. 

Two underlying assumptions com- 
pletely dominate this book. One is the 
assumption of a Calvinist theology, 
which breaks through the author’s dis- 
cussion at many points, but is not clari- 
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fied or treated as a specific area. The 
second assumption is that the religious 
or spiritual aspect of human nature is 
dominant in human life. This second 
assumption is given considerable treat- 
ment, and it is precisely because the 
author is convinced that “the religious 
basis of his entire existence constitutes 
the essential nature of man”’ that relig- 
ious training ultimately becomes the 
object of all education. 

This is an interesting little book, 
though rather inadequate both because 
of its brevity and lack of balance in its 
basic position. The reader is genuinely 
surprised that a man who is a professor 
of psychology could give so little place 
to the field of special contributions of 
psychology to education. One gets the 
impression that the book deplores rather 
than uses the insights of psychology, 


and also the even more disturbing im- 
pression that the view of psychology 
reflected in the book is a highly theoreti- 
cal and static conception of man’s na- 
ture. The fact that Dr. Waterink writes 
about education as “the forming of 
man” causes the reader to wonder if he 
conceives of man as a helpless and life- 
less lump of clay rather than a living 
organism. 

The reading of this book is an inter- 
esting experience, though it seems to 
this reviewer to be remote from Amer- 
ican education today. As a bridge of 
understanding which helps the religious 
educator to appreciate the views of edu- 
cators in other nations the book is help- 
ful and significant. 

JaMEs Bair MILLER 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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